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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The great stumbling-block in the progress of 
education to-day is not so much indifferent teach- 
ing or questionable methods, as it is the want of 
true educational aim. 

A well-defined purpose is the inspiration of the 
teacher, and its successful accomplishment the re- 
ward of the pupil. 

It may seem needless to say that^ while our real 
aim in teaching Analysis is the mental discipline of 
the child, our first object should be to give the pupil 
a thorough understanding of the mechanical structure 
of the Simple Sentence^ — its elements and their rela- 
tion to one another, — before introducing him to the 
Compound or the Complex Sentence. 

The Simple Sentence is the foundation for all his 
future thinking in Analysis, and the subject cannot 
be too exhaustively taught. 

Once firmly grounded in the elements of the Sim- 
ple Sentence, the child will find the Compound and 
Complex Sentences but little more than review work. 
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The next object should be to lead to an intelligent 
interpretation of the thoughts of others. 

When the child learns to tell the subject in such 
a sentence as the following, " The gushmg flood the 
tartans dyed^' because his mind recognizes that of 
which something is asserted, he has gained a mental 
strength and logical way of thinking which will be 
invaluable to him all through life ; for this is not a 
matter of memory, but of reason, requiring both prem- 
ises and conclusion ; and as this power is developed, 
he will naturally think more logically and express his 
own thoughts more understandingly. Many consider 
the mental discipline acquired in the study of Analy- 
sis quite equal to that obtained in the study of 
Arithmetic. 

In this work the Author has omitted very simple 
sentences, believing that their structure can be taught 
with far better results by the Synthetic method than 
by the Analytic. 

For the suggestion of putting her collection into the 
present book form, the Author would gratefully ac- 
knowledge her indebtedness to Mr- Charles S. Davis, 
Principal of the Ingalls Grammar School, Lynn, Mass. 
The Author is also indebted to Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. who have kindly allowed the use of 
many of the selections in the last chapter of the book. 

M. R. O. 
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A METHOD OF REPRESENTING ANALYSIS 
BY SYMBOLS. 

Most teachers do not take kindly to a new method 
of representing Analysis, and more especially is this 
true if they cannot understand it at a glance; but 
the great utility of the following method, and the in- 
variable success which has followed its use, have led 
the author to present it in this little volume. 

The system originated with Prof. Alpheus Crosby, 
for many years Principal of the State Normal School 
at Salem, Mass. ; and although it has passed through 
various modifications, it has been used ever since at 
that institution. It is superior to all other systems 
in that it shows at a glance the syntax of each word 
in the sentence analyzed. 

The first Model represents the analysis of a Simple 
Sentence : i . ** Water conveyed in lead pipes is always 
liable to become contaminated by dissolving a portion oj 
the lead:' 
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Symbol. 


Subject, 


Predicate, 


A 


water 


U 




conveyed O 


always'^ 




in pipes 


liable P 




leadO 


to become "^ 
contaminated Q) 
by dissolving "^ 
portion L 
aO 

of lead 
theO 



The second Model represents a Compound Sen- 
tence consisting of two simple members. . 

2. " The cow-tree of Venezuela is a tall^ slender 
tree growing in dry^ rocky places ; but it yields from 
its trunk a rich nourishing juice resembling milk in 
appearance and taste" 



Symbol, Connective, 


Subject, Predicate. 
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theO treelj^ 
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growing O 
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B but 


dryO 
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from trunk "i 
itsO 






juice L 
aO 


. 




rich O 






nourishing O 
resembling O 
milkL 






in appearance and taste ") 
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The third Model represents a Complex Sentence 
having one clause of the first rank and two clauses of 
the second rank. 

3. *' Old men still livedo not twenty years ago, who 
zvere boys in that excited crowd, and remembered how 
the poauder flew from the stiff white wig, and how the 
defeated provost-marshal fled before ^ the resistless 
sweep of Mrs. Day's all-conquering broom^ 



Symbol. Connective. 
A 



lO 



[who] 



aL 



[how] 



bL and [how] 



Subject. 


Predicate, 


men 
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still -^ 


(lO) 


1 ago*^ 




1 years L). 
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were 




boysO. 




in crowd '^ 
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thatO 
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(aLbL) 
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theO 
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how-^ 
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theO 
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defeated O 
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resistless O 




of broom O 




Mrs. Day's 




all-conquering O 




how-^ 
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The fourth Model represents a Compound Sentence 
consisting of two leading propositions and four 
clauses, two of which are clauses of the first rank, one 
of the second rank, and one of the third rank. 

4. " WAm Henry of Anjou ascmded the throne of 
England^ the Normans and the Saxons still remained 
distinct ; and it was during his reign that the min- 
gling of the two races began, — a process which never 
ceased until they became welded into one compact people, 
the English nation'' 



Symbol, 


Connective. 


Subject. 


Predicate. 


A 




Normans 


remained 






theO 


distinct {D 






and Saxons 


stiin 






theO 


(i'^) 





[when] 


Henry 


ascended 






of Anjou 


throne L 

theO 

of England 
when-^ 


B 


and 


it 


was 




. 


(2^) 


during reign '^ 
hisO 


2l^ 


that 


mingling 

theO 

of races O 
theO 
twoO 

process [^^ 
aO 
(aO) 


began 


aO 


[which] 


which 


ceased 
never ^ 
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Symbol. Connective. Subject. Predicate. 

a'^ until they (became 

( welded^ 

into people") 
oneO 
compact O 
nation [^ 
English O 
theO 

It Will be seen from the foregoing Models that the 
work is arranged in four columns ; namely, Symbol, 
Connective, Subject, and Predicate. 

THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE COLUMNS. 

Each of these Columns, as their names and the 
Models indicate, contains the Entire or Logical Sub- 
ject or Predicate, — the Simple or Grammatical 
Subject and Predicate leading, and standing at the 
extreme left of their respective columns. 

Modifiers are always placed beneath and slightly to 
the right of the word they modify, the symbols for 
clause-modifiers following the same rule, — (j^^ A,th 
Model, the adverbial clause (P), "When Henry of 
Anjou,*' etc., modifies the verb " remained," while the 
appositive clause (2 b.), ' that the mingling of the 
races," etc., modifies the subject " it.") Two or more 
modifiers or adjuncts of the same word are placed in 
the same vertical column, — see id Models ** boys," 
and ** in crowd " are both adjitncts of ** were.*' 
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Adjective modifiers beneath a prepositional phrase 
are always understood to modify the noun or pronoun 
in the phrase, — not the phrase itself. If any element 
in the sentence modifies more than one word, it is 
shown by using a brace round the modified expres- 
sion (jsee " not," 3^/ Model). 

SYMBOLS. 

The Symbols used are as follows : — 

A circle (O) represents Adjective Elements. 

The arc of a circle ( ^ ) represents Adverbial Ele- 
ments. 

The combination ($)) represents the Predicate Ad- 
jective. 

A right angle ( L ) represents an Object. 

The combination (I9.) represents the Objective 
Adverbial. 

A triangle (t^) represents the Appositive. 

The combination (^) represents the Predicate 
Objective, the Predicate Possessive, and the Predicate 
Nominative. 

These symbols are used not only for words, but 
also for phrases and clauses. 

ThQ participial and the possessive elements take the 
adjective sign. 

If a word necessary.^k) complete the sense is sup- 
plied in the analysis, it should be underscored. 
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Independent Elements require special mention in a 
fifth column, since independent elements, as their 
name signifies, have no grammatical relation to the 
other parts of the sentence. 

THE CONNECTIVE COLUMN 

This column is used only for those words which 
connect clauses and the members of the Compound 
Sentence ; it is never used for word connectives. 

As Relative Pronouns and Connective Adverbs 
have two offices in the sentence, we distinguish them 
from other Connectives by using brackets to indicate 
that this is not their only use, and their second use 
should appear in the body of the work. {See ** how " 
and " who," id Model .) 

THE SYMBOL COLUMN. 

This column represents Propositions (/. ^., Independ- 
eiii Clauses) and Clauses only. The Capital I^etters 
indicate Leading Propositions, A standing always for 
the first Proposition, B for the second, and so on. 
{See 2d and ^th Models ) 

If the sentence is Complex, the Clauses (/. ^., the 
Dependent Clauses^ are indicated by figures and letters. 

Cteuses oi\S\^ first rank are so-called because they 
modify some word or words in the Leading Proposi- 
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tion; they are represented by figures (i, 2, 3, etc., 
according.to their order in the sentence), having their 
appropriate sign at the right to show whether they are 
adjective, adverbial, or otherwise in their use. (^See 
id and ^th Models,) 

Clauses of the second rank, so-called because they 
modify some word or words in a clause of the first 
rank, are indicated by the letters a, b, c, etc. {See 
aL and b^ 3^ Model.) 

Clauses of the third rank^ so-called because they 
modify some word or words in a clause of the second 
rank, are indicated by the same letters underscored, 
a, b, c, etc. (jee a^^ 4/A Model) y while clauses of the 
fourth rank are lettered x, y, and z ; and clauses of the 
fifth rank are indicated by x, y, and z, underscored 
(x, y, z). 

Thus it will be seen that the Symbol Column shows 
at a glance whether the sentence is Simple, Compound, 
or Complex in its structure. It shows also the num- 
ber of propositions, the number, the rank, and the 
kinds of clauses. 

If desirable the period (.), interrogation point (?), 
exclamation point ( ! ), and the exclamation point 
followed by a dash ( ! — ), after the symbol in the 
symbol column, may be used to indicate respectively 
whether the proposition or the clause is declarative, 
interrogative, exclamative, or imperative. 



III. 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

COMPOUND SUBJECTS. 

1. Donkeys and mules are the beasts of burden in 

Quito. 

2. Tannin, logwood, alcohol, sulphate of copper, 

and sulphate of zinc have the power of coagu- 
lating albumen. 

3. At night the buzzing of the bees and the sing- 

ing of the flies are hushed. 

4. Whole caravans and whole armies have been 

lost in the whirlwinds of sand, on the Arabian 
Desert. 

5. Lobsters, crabs, shrimps, oysters, clams, whelks, 

and periwinkles are shellfish. 

6. Vast sums of money and immense labor have 

been spent in fortifying Gibraltar. 

7. Matters of war and peace, treaties, and alliances 

were left with Congress. 

8. Innocent I., Leo I., and Gregory the Great were 

the three great founders of the Papacy. 
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9. The awkward appearance of the camel and its 
heavy, ungraceful movements render its ap- 
pearance far from attractive. 

10. The walruses' affection for their young, and 

their unflinching courage in defending them, 
are remarkable. 

11. Quito, Lima, and other cities of South America 

are often visited by earthquakes. 

12. Cotopaxi and Pichincha are two volcanoes very 

near the city of Quito. 

13. The care and anxiety bestowed by crocodiles 

upon their eggs is surprising. 

14. Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and 

Holmes are often called the New England 
poets. 

15. Beautiful and fragrant flowers and delicate green 

ferns grew on the banks of the tiny stream in 
its course through the grove. 

COMPOUND PREDICATES. 

1. The mason wasp, having prepared her nursery, 

gathers about a dozen small grubs or worms, 
and packs them in alive for food for the baby 
wasps. 

2. A hot foot-bath congests the surface of the feet, 

draws the excess of blood from the head, and 
relieves headache. 
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3. By a fall from his horse, an Englishman lost his 

knowledge of Greek, but retained his other 
acquirements. 

4. The tapioca, or cassava plant, grows nearly six 

feet in height, and has a root resembling a 
long beet. 

5. According to some accounts, the name " Old 

Hickory " was of slow growth, and was given 
to General Jackson because of his toughness. 

6. The name Texas was given to a tribe of Indians 

by Ponce de Leon, and means "friends." 

7. In the best books, great men talk to us, give us 

their most precious thoughts, and pour their 
souls into ours. — Channing, 

8. Michob Ader, calling himself the "Wandering 

Jew," once appeared at Paris and created 
an extraordinary sensation among all classes. 

9. Woollen absorbs moisture slowly, and contains 
» much air in its pores. 

10. Mules trained to the perilous paths of the Andes 

will draw their legs together, slide down the 
slippery steeps with startling velocity, and 
follow the windings with wonderful dex- 
terity. 

11. Without the camel, men could not inhabit, nor 

even traverse large portions of the surface of 
the earth. 
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12. The owl's dense covering of feathers not only 

protects it from cold, but prevents the move- 
ments of its wings being heard. 

13. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 

His benefits ! 

14. The very brutes feel and think. — Rev. E, O. 

Haven, 

15. Navigators are guided into proper channels, 

and warned against unseen rocks and other 
dangers, by lights of different colors and 
shapes. 

ADVERBIAL PHRASES. 

1. There is a petrified forest in Arizona. 

2. Nickel has been discovered in Oregon. 

3. The Federal Constitution went into effect in 1789. 

4. Tapioca is obtained from the bitter cassava. 

5. Large caves are found only in limestone regions. 

6. In your patience, possess ye your souls. 

7. I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills. 

8. Be strong in the Lord. 

9. A soul occupied with great ideas best performs 

small duties. — J, Martineaii* 

10. Charlemagne died of pleurisy in his seventy- 

second year. 

1 1 . The first American glass-factory was established 

at Jamestown in 1807. 
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12. The Exposition Buildings are covered with 

** staff," an incombustible material. 

13. Columbus died on the twentieth of May, 1506, in 

the city of Valladolid- 

14. The largest and finest timbers are not used in 

house-building but in ship-building. 

15. Tin is found in England, Chili, Mexico, and the 

United States. 



ADJECTIVE PHRASES. 

1 . An army of ants will attack large animals. 

2. Many of the stars are thought to be other worlds. 

3. The work of the brain is to think. 

4. The olfactory nerves are the nerves of smell. 

5. There are six ways of stopping the train on 

Mount Washington. 

6. Dr. William Harvey of England discovered the 

circulation of the blood. 

7. There have been flying locomotives, locomotives 

with sails, locomotives on sled-runners, and 
bicycle locomotives. 

8. The olive-tree is a native of the south of Europe. 

9. The trunk of the olive-tree reaches a height of 

twenty or thirty feet. 
10. Of every noble work, the silent part is best. — 
Shakespeare. 
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11. The ruinous consequences of wide-spread intem- 

perance to a people governing themselves can 
hardly be overestimated. — Chas, Sprague. 

12. Several kinds of plants produce indigo. 

13. Hear the tolling of the bells, iron bells ! — Poe. 

14. The action of the lungs upon the vital portion 

of the air changes its very nature. — Horace 
Mann, 

15. Ocean currents are of great importance in dis- 

tributing plants. 

MISCELLANEOUS ADVERBIAL AND ADJECTIVE 
PHRASES. 

1. The country of Greece in Europe has recently 

suffered much from earthquakes. 

2. In accordance with the vote of the First Con- 

gress, the Second Continental Congress assem- 
bled on the lOth of May, 1775. 

3. After the siege of Carthage by the Romans, fifty 

thousand captives were sent to the slave- 
markets of Rome. 

4. In olden times, people ate swans. 

5. Prairie-dogs live in regular settlements on the 

prairies. 

6. A queer little mouse once made her nest in a 

loaf of fresh bread standing on the pantry 
shelf. 
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7. In mani^ cities of South America, water is carried 
from door to door in skins or jars on the heads 
of water-carriers. 
• 8. In *warm countries, houses are built without 
chimneys or fireplaces. 
9. Loud roared the swords on the plains of Lano ! 
-r- Osstan. 
1^0. The oyster is found in almost every part of the 
world. 

11. Many fruits poisonous to us are eaten by birds 

without the slightest injury. 

12. The organs of digestion, unfortunately, are the 

first to sympathize with any mental worry. 

13. The waxy ** bloom *' of fruits helps them to resist 

decay. 

14. The poppy tosses its seeds into the afr. 

15. By sentiment, great nations live. — Canon 

Kingsley, 

16. Who would wish to live in ignorance of the great 

wonders about us ? 

17. The great crab spider is the giant of the spider 

family. 

18. Spiders never go in swarms like ants. 

19. The trap-door spider is a native of Australia. 

20. Many insects hide themselves from their ene- 

mies by pretending to be sticks, stones, or 
leaves. 
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21. Men are urged by their ideas to acquire the 

command over Nature. — Emerson. 

22. Nature is no spendthrift, but takes the shortest 

way to her ends. — Emerson, 

23. Heaven from all creatures hides the Book of 

Fate. 

24. All grim and soiled and brown with tan, 

I saw a Strong One in his wrath, 

• Smiting the godless shrines of man 

Along his path. 

Wkittier. 

25. Through vine-wreathed cups with wine once red, 

The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 

Whittier. 

THE NOUN USED AS AN ADJECTIVE MODIFIER. 

1. A mouse's teeth are kept sharp by constant use. 

2. Athens' strength lay in her ships. 

3. The pupil of a deer's eye opens in a horizontal 

direction. 

4. The pupil of a cat's eye opens in a vertical 

direction. 

5. Butterflies' wings are covered with scales. 

6. Is the snail's house always carried about with 

him on his back? 
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7. The weight of an ostrich's egg is twenty-four 

times the weight of a hen's egg. 

8. The marmots' gray fur coats make warm winter 

suits for the rough mountaineers. 
^. The prairie-dogs' homes are frequently shared 
by the rattlesnake and the burrowing-owl. 

10. A snake's ribs serve him for feet. 

11. Snakes' flesh is eaten by the inhabitants of Cathay. 

12. Hawthorne's childhood was a sad one. 

13. Have you heard the wind's low sigh? 

14. His father's sword he has girded on. — Moore. 

15. She has gone to her aunt's. 

NOUNS IN APPOSITION. 

1. The most beautiful of our servants, the birds, 

live on insects, worms, and caterpillars. 

2. The word Potosi signifies " an eruption of silver." 

3. William CuUen Bryant, the son of a physician, 

was born at Cummington, Mass. 

4. Like their kinsmen, the Patagonians, the Antis 

are passionately fond of athletic sports. 

5. Napoleon and Alexander became acquainted with 

each other at Tilsit. 

6. Manteo, the faithful Indian chief, after receiving 

Christian baptism, was, by the commandment 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, invested with the rank 
of Baron, and the title, Lord of Roanoke. 
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7. Those green-coated musicians, the frogs, make 

holiday in the neighboring marshes. — Long- 
fellow, 

8. In the skin, flesh, bones, and nerves of animals, 

and in all the different parts of vegetables, 
small cells of living matter, or bioplasm, may 
be seen with a good instrument. 

9. I knew her to be his equal. 

10. The ivory palm of the Magdalena River region 

contains in its seeds a compact albumen, — 
the vegetable ivory of commerce. 

11. The sardine, a small herring, is exceedingly 

plentiful on the coasts of Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy. 

12. The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 

the year. — Bryant, 

13. I thought him the greatest man of his age. 

14. The Christian knights vied with one another in 

valorous deeds. 

1 5. Did you know of the blackbird's being a thrush? 

THE PREDICATE NOMINATIVE. 

1. Flamingoes are birds with very long legs and scar- 

let plumage. 

2. Daniel Webster's father was a farmer in New 

Hampshire. 
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3. Pope's most elaborate poem is his ** Essay on 

Man." 

4. The bamboo is the tallest grass in the world. 

5. Socrates was a sculptor by trade. 

6. A boy is an oblong box of stored-up electricity. 

7. The Scandinavian Peninsula is called the " Land 

of the Midnight Sun." 

8. Florence, Italy, was originally a colony of Roman 

soldiers. 

9. The cathedral of St. Mark, that magnificent pile of 

gold and marble, is still the crowning beauty 
of romantic, picturesque Venice. 

10. Washington was unanimously elected President 

of the United States. 

11. Asia was probably the birthplace of mankind. 

12. What a delicate creature the butterfly is ! 

13. Is not gold the only yellow metal? 

14. What is poetry? 

15. A walk of half-a-dozen miles should be a pleas- 

ant recreation for any healthy person. 

THE PREDICATE ADJECTIVE. 

1. The poet Wordsworth was awkward and solemn 

in appearance. 

2. How beautiful the sky looks to-night! 

3. Grape-fruit is excellent for certain forms of indi- 

gestion. 
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4. Wm. H, Prescott, the historian, became totally 

blind. 

5. Water conveyed in lead pipes is always liable to 

become contaminated by dissolving a portion 
of the lead. 

6. How poor in godliness the noblest of us are! 

7. The pomegranate grows wild in Southern Asia. 

8. As a food, the banana is very useful. 

9. Insoluble substances are tasteless. 

10. He feels awkward and uncomfortable in com- 

pany. 

11. Why does alum taste acid on one part of your 

tongue and sweet on another? 

12. In summeY, milk soon turns sour. 

13. Some people always appear good-natured. 

14. Why stand ye here idle? 

15. Suddenly, at a blast from the trumpets, the gates 

flew open. 

THE OBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT. 

1. Nature formed none of her creatures for a life of 

idleness. 

2. Few can remember minutely the words of even a 

brief conversation. 

3. The date-palm developes two hundred thousand 

flowers on a single spadix. 
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4. In the south of France, the chestnut forms the 

vegetable diet of the peasantry. 

5. The Arabs make cheese from the milk of camels. 

6. The Spanish settlers brought cattle and horses to 

America. 

7. No man can serve two masters. 

8. In Hamilton's death, the country experienced a 

great loss. 

9. Milton's literary labors cost him his eyesight. 

10. How the winters bleach and tear the ragged 

shores ! 

11. Fair young Hannah, 

Ben, the sunburnt fisher, gayly woos. 

12. Let reason keep the imagination in wholesome 

check. 

13. Galileo invented the telescope in 1609. 

14. Never yield your privilege to do right. 

15. Chicago has six hundred and twenty-nine miles 

of paved streets. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

1. The peccary is an animal of South America, re- 

sembling a hog, but having a white ring 
around its neck. 

2. Still determined to extend his dominion, Henry 

II. next led an army into Wales. 
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3. Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten. 

Wkittier. 

4. Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes. — Longfellow. 

5. A large part of the granite used in the United 

States is quarried in New England. 

6. India-rubber is the thickened juice of a tree grow- 

ing in South America. 

7. Sandal-wood, valuable for its peculiar but agree- 

able perfume, is the wood of a tree having 
somewhat the appearance of a large myrtle. 

8. The sweet-potato plant is a vine resembling the 

morning-glory. 

9. Nitrate of silver is a kind of salt, composed of sil- 

ver and nitric acid, used in taking photographs, 
and in making indelible ink and hair-dyes. 

10. Peter the Hermit, dressed in a coarse robe, and 

bearing in his hand a crucifix, traversed Italy 
and France, resolved to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

11. The owl is a nocturnal bird, pursuing its prey by 

night and sleeping during the day. 

12. Having resigned her crown to her infant son, 

Mary Queen of Scots fled to England. 

13. There are many singular and beautiful birds be- 

longing to Australia. 
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14. The restrictions of the mother country becoming 

irksome to the colonists, they at length openly 
rebelled. 

15. The wrinkled squaw sits on her bear-skin in the 

sun, watching the buskers husking corn. 

INDEPENDENT ELEMENTS. 

1. The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in 
*^ ourselves. 

2. Honor being lost, all is lost. 

3. The wind being favorable, Columbus now set 

sail. 

4. How long, O Catiline, wilt thou abuse our pa- 

tience ? 

5. To the German name of beech {buck) we owe our 

English word book, the sides of thick books 
having formerly been made of beech boards. 

6. All royal pomp being thrown aside, the great 

monarch, Charlemagne, argued, wrote, and 
studied with his literary friends. 

7. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear in all my 

miseries. — Sftakespeare, 

8. Twenty seasons ! Never one had brought her any 

news. — Lucy Larcom, 

9. Poor Constantine ! he was destined to be the last 

of the Greek emperors. 
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10. The sled and traveller stopped, the courier's feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. — Emerson, 

11. Wave your tops, ye pines, in sign of worship. — 

Milton, 

12. A large cavity having already been formed around 

its base, the mountain, lebel Naibo, in Africa, 
is rapidly sinking beneath the earth's crust. 

13. There ^ is never an instant's truce between virtue* 

and vice. — Thoreau. 

14. In the shell of a sea-urchin, there are five or 

six hundred pieces fitted together in a most 
perfect manner. 

15. Alas ! it was too late for him to recall bis hasty 

words. 

16. The boy, oh, where was he? 

17. Miltiades having drawn up his little army in bat- 

tle array, the whole line rushed down upon 
the Persian hosts like a tempest 
18 A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! — 
Shakespeare, 

19. Thou away, the very birds are mute. — Shake- 

speare, 

20. We being mounted, the cavalcade advanced. 

1 Many grammarians consider the introductory adverb ** there " an 
independent element. 
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21. The war being ended, the -soldiers returned to 

their homes. 

22. There is no royal road to learning. 

23. Ha! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn? 

24. To say the least, it was very surprising. 

25. Xerxes' force, to put it in round numbers, reached 

about 2,500,000 men. 

THE OBJECTIVE ADVERBIAL. 

1. A pair of sparrows with little ones to feed will 

destroy three or four thousand caterpillars a 
week. 

2. Squirrels frequently sleep all winter, needing no 

food. 

3. The stag-beetle has been known to gnaw a hole 

an inch in diameter through the side of an 
iron canister. 

4. One of the wonders of the world, fifty years ago, 

was the old Portage Railroad, across the Alle- 
ghany Mountains in Pennsylvania. 

5. The atmosphere weighs fifteen pounds to the 

square inch. 

6. Haverhill, Mass., settled in 1640, is situated at the 

head of tide-water on the Merrimac, eighteen 
miles from its mouth. 

7. A single bunch of bananas often weighs sixty or 

seventy pounds. 
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8. Quito lies nine thousand, five hundred feet above 

the sea. 

9. Crystal Lake in Luray Caverns is forty feet long 

and eight feet deep. 

10. Poor Rip Van Winkle went home to his native 

village only to find everything changed ! 

11. The brain of an ordinary camel weighs about ten 

pounds. 

12. Whittier lived to be eighty-four years old. • 

13. Niagara Falls is receding at the rate of three or 

four feet a year. 

14. There are quiet victories and struggles, great 

sacrifices of self, and noble acts of heroism 
done every day in nooks and corners, and 
in little households, and in men's and women's 
hearts. — Chas, Dickens, 

15. The next spring, Richard I. of England advanced 

with his crusading army within twenty miles of 
Jerusalem. 

THE FACTITIVE OBJECT. 

1. The severe morality, marked charity, elegant 

manners, and thrifty habits of the Huguenots 
made them a most desirable acquisition to the 
colonists. 

2. The Continental Congress appointed Washington 

General and Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
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raised for the maintenance of American lib- 
erty. 

3. Napoleon made Maximilian Emperor of Mexico. 

4. After the downfall of Louis XVI., the French 

people called themselves citizens, dropping 
other titles. 

5. The Fyench elected Mirabeau President of the 

Assembly in 1 791. 

6. The Senate and the Tribunate declared Napoleon 

Emperor of the French. 

7. The pioneers of America made their Indian cap- 

tives slaves. 

8. The French regarded Joan of Arc a saint. 

9. Cromwell made the poet Milton Secretary of 

State. 

10. The people styled Louis XIV. a despot. 

11. Make the memory a storehouse, not a lumber- 

room, 
i^. The soldiers nicknamed Jackson " Old Hickory." 

13. The Spartans called their slaves " Helots." 

14. Jason named his vessel " The Argo." 

1 5. The Athenians appointed Medon, son of Codrus, 

the first archon of the city. 

THE FACTITIVE ADJECTIVE. 

I. They have always painted the Executive Mansion 
at Washington white. 



J 
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2. All Napoleon's conquests did not make him 

happy. 

3. The artisan stains glass red, purple, yellow, etc., 

by first painting the desired color on the sur- 
face of the clear glass and then burning it in. 

4. Can gray hairs render folly venerable? 

5. Many, even in his own day, esteemed Burr cow- 

ardly and revengeful. 

6. The friends of Palissy, the potter, deemed him 

insane. 

7. Being trusted makes us honorable. 

8. A crumb of bread thrown in jest made Prescott, 

the historian, blind for life. 

9. Do they not call iron covered with a thin coating 

of zinc, galvanized? 

10. We make ourselves strong by healthful exercise. 

11. Men often drill artesian wells three and four 

thousand feet deep. 

12. An anaesthetic will render a person unconscious. 

13. Blacksmiths render iron soft by burning out the 

carbon, sulphur, and other impurities. 

14. How do they make silver harder? 

15. Sorrow has been known to turn black hair white 

in a single night. 
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THE PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE AS AN ATTRIBUTE 
COMPLEMENT. 

1. At times the garrison seemed without hope. 

2. The kingfisher's nest is of fish-bones. 

3. The coal was of a soft variety. 

4. The man was without power to move. 

5. Oftentimes Goldsmith found himself without a 

penny in the world. 

6. Electricity is of recent discovery. 

7w Railroads are of great value to man. 

8. The reconstruction of our government after the 

Civil War is without parallel. 

9. His fan-like plumes were of a golden brown. 

10. The four-winged caddice-fly is without a mouth. 

11. A grasshopper's wings are of very delicate struc- 

ture. 

12. After hearing the argument, was he not of the 

same opinion still? 

13. The mouse and the elephant are of the same 

family. 

14. Hawthorne, even as a boy, was of a shy, sensitive 

nature. 

15. Napoleon was of very slight stature. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

1. In two years Henry II. of England, with resolute 

energy and splendid success, made himself 
master of the whole of England 

2. He assured us of a warm reception. 

3. Joan of Arc, a beautiful French maiden, placed 

herself at the head of an army, saved the city 
of Orleans, and became the dread of the Eng- 
lish. 

4. A very remarkable town is Arauan, in the western 

part of the Sahara Desert. 

5. There are no streets in Arauan. , 

6. The U. S. steamship " Thetis " recently sailed from 

San Francisco to continue the soundings be- 
gun for a proposed cable to the Sandwich 
Islands. 

7. The territory between the Connecticut and Dela- 

ware rivers was claimed by the Dutch, and 
called New Netherlands. 

8. On the accession of the Duke of York to the 

throne of England as James II., New Jersey 
became a royal province, and was under the 
government of Andros. 

9. The meadow grass, plantain, and shepherd's purse, 

are, perhaps, the most common plants in the 
world. 
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10. Tin-foil with mercury is used for silvering the 

. backs of looking-glasses. 

11. Copper was in use long before iron. 

12. Colored glass is made by mixing colors made of 

different metals with the frit and mixing them 
together. 

13. Fishes are known to swallow seeds of many kinds, 

and to transport them from place to place. 

14. There are over seventy miles of tunnelling cut in 

the solid rock of Gibraltar. 

15. During a waltz of ordinary length, the dancer 

travels about three-quarters of a mile. 

16. The marriage of Henry VII. with Elizabeth of 

York closed the Wars of the Roses. 

17. Philadelphia has seven hundred and fifty miles 

of paved streets. 

18. The albatross will fly miles and for hours without 

flapping its wings. 

19. Devotedness, life-long, unflinching, entire, is the 

secret of every success. — Protap Chundar 
Mozoomdar, 

20. How was the city of Troy taken by the Greeks? 

21. On the Indian's grassy tomb 

Swing, O flowers, your bells of bloom. 

Wkittier, 

22. The first child born of English parents in New 

England was Peregrine White. 
3 
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23. A sun-dial is an instrument for measuring time 

by means of the motion of the shadow cast by 
a stile erected on its surface. 

24. An eagle, mistaking the bald head of ^Eschylus 

for a stone, let fall a tortoise on it to break 
the shell, and thus caused the death of the 
poet. 

25. The stile of a sun-dial should always be made 

parallel to the earth's axis, and should point 
toward the north pole. 

26. What kind of a monster was the Minotaur? 

ij. Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn. — 
Shakespeare, 

28. Mr. Bryant's productions arc of three classes, — 

poems, travels, and editorials. 

29. A man perfects himself by working. — Carlyle. 

30. A heavy heart bears not an humble tongue. — 

Shakespeare. 

31. Macaulay excelled as poet, essayist, orator, and 

historian. 

32. Without articulate language, the thoughts of men 

would be scanty and imperfect 

33. Daniel Webster's works consist wholly of his 

speeches and his correspondence. 

34. Earthly happiness is of short continuance. — 

Dr. Johnson. 

35. Castile soap is made of olive oil and soda. 
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36. Spermaceti is obtained from the head of the 

sperm whale. 

37. Once, in the old Colonial days, 

Two hundred years ago and more, 
A boat sailed down through the winding ways 

Of Hampton River to that low shore, 
Full of a goodly company 

Sailing out on the summer sea, 
Veering to catch the land breeze light. 

With the Boar to left and the Rocks to right. 

WkittieK 

38. Chalk is a soft kind of limestone. 

39. The ring of Gyges made its wearer invisible. 

40. The township of Rye with its odorous pine-woods 

reaches to the sea at Rye Beach. 

41. Pride is an enemy to success and happiness. 

42. Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty 

river. — Bishop R. Heber, 

43. Be (^irect in your speech. 

44. Two things are absolutely necessary to young 

people: exercise to render them robust, and 
discipline to make them good and wise. — 
Plato. 

45. You are made to be kind, boys, generous, mag- 

nanimous. — Horace Mann, 

46. The child is father of the man. 

47. To be selfish is to circumscribe your life. 
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48. Bring thy children up in learning and obedience, 

yet without outward austerity. — Lord Bttrleigh. 

49. Tiniest insects build up loftiest mountains. — 

y. B. Brown, 

50. What an interpreter of Scripture is affliction ! — 

Bishop R, C, Trench, 

INFINITIVES USED AS NOUNS. 

1. To do good is man's noblest aim. 

2. To enjoy a thing exclusively is commonly to 

exclude yourself from the true enjoyment of 
it. — Thoreau, 

3. In Greece, to sit or kneel at the hearth of an 

enemy was a most solemn form of supplication. 

4. It sometimes becomes one's duty to play, 

5. It does not pay to worry. 

6. Silencing^ a man is not necessarily convincing 

him. 

7. It is impossible to estimate correctly the age of 

Luray Caverns. 

8. Let us enter this Titanic tent. 

9. All men desire to be immortal. — Theo, Parker, 
10. Grant's plan to turn the course of the Mississippi 

was not successful, 
ti* The true aim of Rhetoric is to produce t| 
to strengthen and discipline the ir 

^ Gerunds 
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12. To be rich is to have a ticket of admission to the 

master-works and chief men of each race. — 
Emerson* 

13. The Romans taught the Britons to make bricks 

and tiles and to build strong houses. 

14. Two islands claim to possess the ashes of 

Columbus. 

15. It has long been attempted to exclude disease 

from cities and towns by means of quarantine, 
by the prohibition of immigration and of the 
importation of certain classes of merchandise. 

16. Joseph commanded the physicians to embalm 

his father. 

17. To persevere is to succeed. 

18. Xerxes commanded the sea to be bound with 

fetters and scourged. 

19. To think evil thoughts makes one liable to do 

evil deeds. 

20. To be ever thinking of doing anything is to be 

always beginning to do it. — Rev, G, R, Dodson, 

21. The continual use of the nervous system in 

thinking of so4iie evil deed is really practis- 
ing the deed itsek 
Havinir one's own ^v^^^^^^|Dt always hi sure 
mess. 



speakin| 



11 command 
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24. By vigorously pursuing his studies, he will soon 

be competent. 

25. One can show his moral courage only by daring 

to do right. 

INFINITIVES USED AS ADJECTIVES. 

1. The dangers of knowledge are not to be compared 

with the dangers of ignorance. — Whately, 

2. Buddhism was an effort to reform Brahminism by 

inculcating a benevolent and humane code 
of morals. — Barnes. 

3. By the failure of his scheme to conquer Syracuse, 

Alcibiades brought misfortune to Athens. 

4. Many of the attempts to construct flying- machines 

have proved disastrous failures. 

5. Which is correct, " houses to let," or " houses for 

rent"? 

6. Too much pleasure in this world is not to be 

desired. 

7. Aristides' behavior toward his rival, Themisto- 

cles, is to be commended. 

8. His want of success is to be deplored. 

9. He had the courage to venture out into the 

storm. 

10. The man seems to prosper. 

11. Is not a miser to be pitied? 

12. He appeared to comply with their request. 
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13. There is a time to laugh and a time to be sad. 

14. Flee from the wrath to come. 

15. Always take time to do your best. 



INFINITIVES USED AS ADVERBS. 

1. The Greek scholars, finding their vocations de- 

stroyed in Constantinople by the Turks, flocked 
to Italy to teach and translate. — Dr, CahalL 

2. The characters employed by apothecaries to de- 

signate grains and drams are of Egyptian 
invention. 

3. His friends grieved to hear of his failure. 

4. Xerxes, after Themistocles* message, became 

anxious to start for home. 

5. I beheld the sun rise up, from distant climes 

returned, 
Darkness to chase, and sleep, and bring the day. 

Wordsworth. 

6. Wounds made by words are hard to heal. 

7. The invalid was not strong enough to walk. 

8. Thousands flocked to Jerusalem to hear Him. 

9. Have you come to help or to hinder our work? 

10. The oak is too strong and is too deeply rooted 

in the soil to be easily overcome by storms. 

11. He worked hard to keep the wolf from the 

door. 
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12. The fireflies of the West Indies and of South 

America are used by the natives to light them 
on their journeys. 

13. Some experiences are very hard to be borne 

cheerfully. 

14. Will he go to stay over night? 

15. The St. Bernard sprang into the water to save the 

child from drowning. 



IV. 



COMPOUND SENTENCES WITH SIMPLE 
MEMBERS. 

1. POTOSI, in Bolivia, is probably the richest silver 

region of South America, but its mines are 
now almost neglected. 

2. The sea-urchin has about twelve hundred spines, 

and there are several muscles attached to each 
spine for the purpose of moving it. 

3. The cow-tree of Venezuela is a tall slender tree 

growing in dry rocky places; but it yields 
from its trunk a rich nourishing juice resem- 
bling milk in appearance and taste. 

4. The Lincoln monument at Springfield is a shrine, 

and people go hundreds of miles to visit it. 

5. A baby kangaroo is about an inch long, but its 

mother stands four or five feet high. 

6. A wise man seeks to outshine himself; a fool, to 

outshine others. 

7. The rain has ceased, and in my room 

The sunshine pours an airy flood. 
And on the church's dizzy vane 

The ancient cross is bathed in blood. 

T. B. Aldrich. 
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8. The cultivation of coffee was introduced into 

Arabia from Southern Abyssinia; and even 
at the present day the best coffee exported 
from Mocha is the product of Abyssinia. 

9. The brain is the orgdn of the mind; in other 

words, it is the seat of consciousness, of the 
intellect, the memory, the will, the affections, 
and the emotions. 

10. Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return. 

1 1 . The development of trout's eggs proceeds well 

in ice-water, but in a warm room they soon 
decay. 

12. The rotten spots in apples and other fruits are 

called blets; they are caused by the decom- 
position of the compounds contained in the 
fruit and the fermentation of the sugar. 

13. In the dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless level 

of sand is . intersected by sharp and naked 
mountains ; and the face of the desert without 
shade or shelter is scorched by the direct and 
intense rays of a tropical sun. 

14. Persons undergoing instruction in the principles 

of Christianity were once called catechumens, 
and the teacher appointed to instruct them was 
called a catechist. 

15. Mustard-seed is a valuable medicine; it is used 

as an irritant. 
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16. Mica is a mineral found in New Hampshire, 

North Carolina, Sweden, and Siberia; but 
isinglass is a pure kind of gelatine made from 
the air-bladders of fish. ^ 

17. A torn jacket is soon mended; but hard words 

bruise the heart of a child. — H. W. Long- 
fellow, 

18. The first stage route in the colonies was between 

Boston and Providence ; and it took two days 
for the coach to make the trip. 

19. In the early days of the colonies, the names of 

drunkards were posted up in the ale-houses, 
and the keepers were forbidden to sell them 
liquor. 

20. Man is the highest of the vertebrates ; fish are 

the lowest. 

21. The imitation of snow on Christmas cards and 

stage scenery is produced by powdered mica, 
and small packages under the name of dia- 
mond dust are sold as powder for the hair. 

22. Beware of little expenses; a small leak will sink 

a ship. 

23. Civility costs nothing; but it buys everything. 

24. Bolts and bars are not the best of our institu- 

tions; nor is shrewdness in trade a mark of 
wisdom. 

25. The Normans rallied, and the day was lost. 
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26. The peaceful repose of evening was now at hand, 

and the dusky veil of twilight had covered the 
face of nature. 

27. I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. — Tennyson. 

28. John Gilpin was a citizen of credit and renown ; 
A train-band captain eke was he of famous Lon- 
don town. — Wm. Cowper, 

29. Hottentot is a name given to a singular people 

supposed to be descended from the aborigines 
of South Africa; they number about twenty 
thousand, and dwell in and about the English 
settlements of the Cape of Good Hope. 

30. A boat, sailing through a school of jelly-fish, 

seems to glide through a lake of melted silver, 
and the spray thrown up from her prows 
seems to burst into red and blue flames. 

31. Belgium exceeds all other European countries 

in density of population ; the population is five 
hundred and thirty persons to a square mile. 

32. The banana-tree produces fruit but once ; it then 

dies. 

33. The streams of Holland furnish no water-power, 

but the thrifty Dutch make windmills perform 
all kinds of work. 
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34. Moths have thread-like or feathered feelers, 

tapering at the end; butterflies' feelers are 
knobbed or club-shaped at the end. 

35. The sea is mighty, but a mightier sways 

His restless billows. 

36. Pizarro was assassinated in his own house, and 

his body was secretly buried in the night to 
save it from the violence of his enemies. 

37. Panama hats are made of the leaves of the to- 

quilla, and from this fact, they are sometimes 
called toquilla hats. 

38. It requires the labor of two or three months to 

make a good Panama hat, but it will last a 
lifetime. 

39. The few lafge diamonds of the world have inter- 

esting histories, and, in times past, they have 
even been the cause of wars. 

40. Dr. Johnson's mind was tinged with melancholy ; 

poverty, ill-health, and alternations of fasting 
and gormandizing, made him, at times, irri- 
table and overbearing among his nearest 
friends. 

41. The leader of a gang of coffee-carriers in Rio 

Janeiro has a rattle in his hand, and he keeps 
time with it for his followers. 

42. We go to Herodotus and Plutarch for examples 

of fate; but we are examples. — Emerson, 
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43. Cockroaches eat one another; they are cannibals 

by profession. 

44. Prosperity gains friends; and adversity tries 

them. 

45. Science may raise thee to eminence ; but religion 

alone can guide thee to felicity. — Aiken. 

46. Socrates and Plato were celebrated for their wis- 

dom; they were the most eminent philoso- 
phers of Greece. — Murray. 

47. Plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong ; 
Man's coltish disposition asks the thong ; 

And, without discipline, the fav'rite child. 
Like a neglected forester, runs wild. — Cowper, 

48. Then palaces and lofty domes arose ; 
These for devotion, and for pleasure those. 

Blackmore. 

49. Sweet bird ! thy bow'r is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 
No winter in thy year. — Logan, 

50. Pontiac, the Indian chief, issued promissory notes 

to the Canadians, drawn upon birch bark, and 
signed with the figure of an otter ; every note 
was faithfully redeemed. 

51. Sometimes small drops of mercury are found 

pure in the earth; but it is obtained mostly 
from an ore called cinnabar. 
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52. Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready 

man ; and writing, an exact man. 

53. Nothing has been created in vain; everything 

has its use. 

54. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Gray, 

55. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire 

them, and wise men use them. 

56. To spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; to 

use them too much for ornament, is affecta- 
tion ; to make judgment wholly by their rules, 
IS the humor of a scholar. 

57. I now see the old man coming, but, alas! he is 

too feeble to walk quickly. 

58. Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And even his failings leaned to virtue's side. 

Goldsmith, 

59. He suffered, — but his pangs are o'er ; 

Enjoyed, — but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends, — his friends are now -no more; 
And foes, — his foes are dead. — Montgomery, 

60. The" practice of duelling, Hamilton utterly con- 

demned ; indeed, he had himself been a victim 
to it in the loss of his eldest spn, a boy of 
twenty, in a political duel. — Hildreth, 
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6i. Gpld cannot make a man happy, nor rags render 
him miserable. 

62. Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ 

— like a God. — Rousseau, 

63. The words wigwam and tomahawk originated 

among the aborigines of North America ; the 
words taboo and tattoo came from the Pacific 
Islands; caucus^ locate^ donate^ telegram^ and 
sleigh were first used in America. 

64. Kings are said to have long arms; but every 

man should have long arms and should pluck 
his living, his instruments, his power, and his 
knowing from the sun, moon, and stars. 

Emerson. 

65. The expanding flower of cinquefoil suggests 

rain, but their closing means fine weather. 

M. Cana, 

66. In Paris, rats are collected and placed in a pound 

with refuse ; they devour everything but the 
bones. 

67. The most difficult thing in the world to con- 

tend against is ignorance, and our own is the 
most troublesome of all. 

68. The largest park in the United States is the Yel- 

lowstone ; it contains 3,575 square miles. 

69. At Warwick Castle there is a Shakespearian 

garden ; in it grows and blossoms every flower 
and shrub named by the poet in his works. 
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70. The longest canal in the world extends from the 

frontier of China to St. Petersburg; it is 4,472 
miles in length. 

71. In a square inch of the human scalp the hairs 

number about one thousand, and the whole 
number on the head of an adult is about one 
hundred and twenty thousand. 
T2, The rattlesnake is found only in America; it 
grows from four to six feet in length. 

73. The cochineal insect deposits her eggs on the 

under side of her body ; she then dies, and her 
body becomes the covering for the eggs. 

74. Tears keep the eyes moist, and winking spreads 

the moisture over the surface. 

75. In albinos, pigment, or coloring matter, is en- 

tirely wanting; they have pallid complexions 

and pink eyes. 
^6, The gigantic eucalyptus, or gum-tree, is a native 

of Australia; it sheds its bark instead of its 

leaves. 
TT. The crevices of icebergs exhibit a rich cobaltic 

blue color, and everywhere are splashes of 

emerald green. 
78. Of the fifty known species of the mignonette 

family, only the one so highly prized in our 

gardens is fragrant, and only about a dozen of 

the one hundred species of violet are scented. 
4 
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79. A few tropical pitcher- plants hold half a pint of 

liquid; but a pitcher-plant found on the sum- 
mit of a lofty peak in Borneo holds nearly two 
quarts of water. 

80. To gather instruction from the pages of a book, 

you must understand them; and you can- 
not understand without consideration and 
thought. 

81. The mosquito is our declared enemy; and is he 

not a very troublesome one? 

82. The wood of the cocoa-nut tree, called porcupine 

wood, takes a beautiful polish; the fibres of 
the outer covering of the fruit are manufac- 
tured into cordage, matting, and scrubbing- 
brushes ; and the leaves furnish thatch for 
dwellings, and material for fences, buckets, 
hats, and baskets. 

83. Sargon was the Chaldean Moses; he appears to 

have been the first great organizer of the 
peoples of the Chaldean plains. 

84. Henry went over to the nation ; Mr. Lincoln has 

steadily drawn the nation over to him. 

Lowell. 

85. Put not your trust in money, but put your money 

in trust 

86. Words are evanescent; but acts will endure for- 

ever. 
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^j, A man's first care should be to avoid the re- 
proaches of his own heart ; his next, to escape 
the censure of the world. 

88. The way of the Lord is strength to the upright ; 

but destruction shall be to the workers of in- 
iquity. 

89. A false balance is an abomination to the Lord ; 

but a just weight is his delight. 

90. Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust? 

Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death? 

Gray, 

91. The many make the household, 

But only one the home. — Lowell. 

92. Bereft of patriotism, the heart of a nation will be 

cold and cramped and sordid ; the arts will 
have no enduring impulse, and commerce no 
invigorating soul ; society will degenerate, and 
the mean and vicious triumph: — Meagher. 

93. Hast thou entered into the treasures of the 

snow? or hast thou seen the treasures of the 
hail? 

94. The day is done, and the darkness 

Falls from the wing of night. — Longfdhtv. 

95. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among her worshippers. — Bryant. 



e 
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96. Minerals are called inorganic bodies ; they pos- 

sess no organs, and apparently never had life. 

97. The Laplanders, Esquimaux, and Greenlanders 

resemble one another in their manners, stature, 
and degree of intelligence ; they are generally 
not above four feet in height; they are robust 
and nimble, but too cowardly to engage in 
warfare. 

98. Good Christian people ! here lies for you an in- 

estimable loan; take all heed thereof; in all 
carefulness employ it : with high recompense, 
or else with heavy penalty, will it one day be 
required back. — Thomas Carlyle, 

99. Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth ; and let thy 

heart cheer thee in thy youth, and walk in 
the ways of thine heart 
ICXD. Intemperance murders the soul ; it is the sum 
of all villanies, the father of all crimes, the 
curse of curses. — IngersolL 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES OF SIMPLE 
AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. The night is given us as the time to sleep. 

2. The bills introduced by Senator Sherman and 

Mr. Caldwell make it a misdemeanor to dis- 
play any advertisement upon or attached to an 
American flag. 

3. I see before me the gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. — Byron, 

4. Awake ! 't is the terror of war. 

5. Many a crime deemed innocent on earth is regis- 

tered in heaven. 

6. They will hurt one another playing so roughly. 

7. Give me liberty, or give me death. — P. Henry, 
5. Leaves have their time to fall 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath. 

Mrs, Hemans, 
9. Misfortunes make men more thoughtful. 
10. This world is all a fleeting show, 
To man's illusions given. 
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11. Talent convinces, — genius but excites. 

Biilwer. 

12. A man perfects himself by working. — Carlyle. 

13. Macaulay's memory was wonderfully retentive, 

and his industry incessant 

14. The brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; 

the fragrant flower is passing away in its own 
odors. — Dr. yohnson, 

15. To the Dutch we owe our Christmas visit of 

Santa Claus, colored eggs at Easter, dough- 
nuts, crullers, and New Year's cookies. 

16. At Hartford, in the early days of the colony, the 

ringing of the watchman's bell in the morning 
was the signal for every one to rise. 

17. All fine laces are made by hand, but a great deal 

of very good lace is now made on a machine 
called the lace-frame. 

1 8. Winter came : the wind was his whip, 
One choppy finger was on his lip ; 

He had torn the cataracts from the hills, 
And they clanked at his girdle like manacles. 

19. Each family of colonists gave a peck of corn or 

a shilling in cash for the support of Harvard 
University. 

20. The first permanent newspaper in America, 

*' The Boston News Letter," was published in 
1704. 
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21. The Huguenots were French Protestants. 

22. The house-dog, on his paws outspread, 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head ; 
The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger's seemed to fall. — Whittier, 

23. The kangaroo and many other animals of Aus- 

tralia carry their young in pouches. 

24. Great Britain has colonies in every quarter of the 

globe. 

25. The cruel boy becomes the brutal man. 



VI. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

Note. — The adverbial clause may express time, 
place^ degree^ manner^ purpose^ condition^ reason^ evi- 
dence^ causct comparison, result, and concession, 

1. A pitcher sweats when it is colder than the 

surrounding air. (Two clauses, time and 
comparison^ 

2. In India, a bird called the hornbill is domesticated 

because it has such a fondness for rats and mice, 
killing them in great numbers. 

3. When a star-fish finds something to eat, he 

pushes his stomach out of his mouth and 
wraps it round his victim. 

4. The salmon in the rivers of Alaska are so 

numerous that bears and dogs catch them 
with their paws. 

5. If leaves are the lungs of plants, how do leafless 

plants respire? 

6. Though the owl swallows birds and mice whole, 

after a few hours it throws up the bones, fur, 
and feathers, rolled into a ball. 
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7. Stones will not burn like wood, because they 

contain so much oxygen already. 

8. In the humming-bird, there is more variety of 

color than in any other kind of bird. < 

9. How graceful are the motions of the butterfly, as 

it flies on its golden wings from flower to 
flower ! 

10. The cooler the air is, the heavier it becomes. 

11. How thankful we should be that God has given 

water to us so abundantly that we can use it 
without stint or measure ! 

12. Chaucer imported so many "wagonfuls" of 

French words into our language that he 
was nicknamed "The French Brewer." 

13. The flower artist of China, when he plants a 

seed, puts into the same hole a little pinch 
of human hair, knowing it to be a strong 
stimulant to growth. 

14. People seldom improve when they have no 

models but themselves to copy after. — Gold- 
smith, 

15. You will find temptations and trials wherever 

you go. 

16. A wise man will make haste to forgive, because 

he knows the true value of time, and will 
not suffer it to pass away in unnecessary 
pain. — Dr. Johnson. 
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17. Cut it as you were told. 

18. World's fairs are held in the various countries 

that people may become acquainted with one 
another, with new methods, and with new and 
different products and inventions. 

19. The dumb-cane of the West Indies is so called 

because, if tasted, it causes the tongue to 
swell and fill the mouth. 

20. Language was given us that we might say 

pleasant things to one another. 

21. If you have nothing sensible to say, keep quiet. 

22. The cat-bird is as shy- as the robin is familiar. 

23. No one can breathe at a greater height than 

seven miles above the sea-level. 

24. Though potassium is a metal, it will float on the 

water like cork. 

25. You'd soon learn to keep your hands off 

things if you had much to do with sea- 
nettles. 

ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

1. Butterflies' wings are covered with tiny scales 

which lap over one another like shingles on 
the roof of a house. 

2. Some shells will collect surrounding sounds 

which make a murmur that resembles the 
distant wash of waves upon the shore. 
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3. The red color of bricks and pottery is due to 

iron in the clay, which, by the action of heat, 
is converted into oxide of iron. 

4. Crabs eat with their claws, which they use like 

hands. 

5. Everything you see is attracted to the earth. 

6. In some parts of the world a kind of iron ore is 

found which is called loadstone. 

7. There is in the Museum at Oxford, a splendid 

specimen of this loadstone, which has imparted 
its virtue to thousands of iron magnets and has 
lost none of its virtues by so doing. — % G, 
Wood. 

8. It is reflected light that comes from the 

moon. 

9. Nothing can be great which is not right. — Dr, 

Johnson, 

10. Mercury is the only metal which is a liquid at 

the common heat of air. 

11. Skim-milk consists of curd, from which cheese 

is made, and of a thin watery liquid called 
whey. 

12. Accept the place the Divine Providence has 

found for you, the society of your contem- 
poraries, the connection of events. — R. W, 
Emerson. 

13. The date-palm of northern Africa supplies that 

sweet and delicious fruit, the date, which 
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furnishes the tribes of Fezzan and Barbary 
with nine-tenths of their food. 

14. Crocodiles* eggs, which are white and hard, 

resemble in size those of the goose. 

15. There is scarcely an "invention of man that has 

not its prototype in nature. 

16. Thomas a Becket, who was the leading opponent 

of King Henry in his struggle with the Church, 
was a son of the Mayor of London. 

17. The boundary line between Canada and the 

United States is marked by cairns, iron pil- 
lars, earth mounds, and timber posts, the 
last of which are often destroyed by Indians, 
who cut them for fires. 

18. In I^idia, there is a kind of perch that leaves the 

water to wander along its banks and climb trees 
and shrubs. 

19. Schwatka brought back a considerable collection 

of articles which belonged to the Franklin ex- 
pedition, and which he found in the Arctic 
regions. 

20. Cleopatra put an end to her life by means of 

an asp, which was brought to her concealed 
in a basket of figs. 

21. The cocoons of ants, during the day, are placed 

near the surface of the ant-hills to obtain 
heat, which is indispensable to the growth 
of the enclosed insect. 
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22. Dropsy is a disease in which there is an accumu- 

lation of water in the system. 

23. The natives of Alaska have been demoralized by 

the whalers who sell them ardent spirits in 
exchange for furs. 

24. The country along the Upper Yukon is fast 
• filling with people who have the '* gold fever.'* 

25. Lightning causes the gases of the air to combine 

and produce a poison called nitric acid, some 
portion of which mixing with milk turns it sour. 

NOUN CLAUSE USED AS THE SUBJECT. 

1. That the earth is round, is still doubted by some. 

2. ** Rome was not built in a day," conveys a lesson 

in perseverance to all. 

3. That we should do our very best under all cir- 

cumstances, IS the duty of all. 

4. That light should travel so rapidly, seems incred- 

ible. 

5. " What is the use? " often leads to inaction. 

6. That Hamilton should die in a duel, seems a 

most deplorable circumstance. 

7. That experience is the best teacher, has often 

been proved. 

8. That Sir Edmund Andros should be hated by 

the colonists on account of his cruel and tyran- 
nical government, is not surprising. 
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9. That camels are found in Texas, is not generally 
known. 

10. That the thread forming the cocoon of the silk- 

worm is eleven miles long, has been proved by 
actual measurement. 

11. That the eyes of the chameleon move independ- 

ently of each other, is known to be a fact. 

12. That no man will ever succeed in reaching the 

summit of Chimborazo, seems very probable, 
on account of the great quantity of snow, 
the awful precipices, the fissures, and the 
rarified air. 

13. That Massachusetts, at the beginning of the year 

1775, was much like a powder-magazine, must 
be apparent to every reader of our history. 

14. What is death to us, is life to all verdure and 

flowerage. — Horace Mann. 

15. That an endless significance lies in work, cannot 

be doubted. 

NOUN CLAUSE USED AS AN APPOSITIVE. 

\, The Declaration of Independence announced the 
sublime truth that all power comes from the 
people. — IngersolL 

2- It is not an idle saying that " cleanliness is next 
to godliness." 
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3. The Arabs have a superstition that the stork has 

a human heart. 

4. The once popular theory that water is purified 

by freezing is not in accordance with facts. 

5. The Mexicans are exceedingly patriotic, it is said. 

6. Dr. Watts's statement that ** birds in their little 

nests agree," like many others intended to 
form the infant mind, is far from being true. 

Lowell, 

7. The theory, that every man is the framer of his 

own destiny, is held by theosophy. 

8. Disappointing his father's intention that he 

should serve the church, Milton passed five 
years at home in elegant ease and study. 

9. It is by doing our duty that we learn to do it. 

Pusey, 

10. The fact that breathing through the mouth leads 

to serious lung and throat diseases, should be 
understood by every one. 

11. Many have not learned to apply the maxim, 

** Paddle your own canoe." 

12. It is said that in Alaska horses and cows eat 

salmon. 

13. A voice within us speaks that startling word, 

'* Man, thou shalt never die!" — Dana. 

14. It is said that Paris alone uses one million oysters 

a day. 
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15. Not a neighbor 

Passing, nod or answer will refuse 
To her whisper, 

" Is there from the fishers any news? " 

Z. Larcom. 

NOUN CLAUSE USED AS ATTRIBUTE COMPLEMENT. 

1. A popular belief in Germany is that the stag- 

beetle carries burning coals into houses by 
means of its jaws, and that it has thus occa- 
sioned many fires. 

2. His idea is that all men should feel themselves 

kin. 

3. The effect of reading in a poor light is that the 

eyesight becomes dim. 

4. A most curious fact is that the humble caterpillar 

changes to the beautiful butterfly. 

5. Webster's chief objection to the bill was that it 

did not sufficiently favor New England. 

6. The war-cry of the Crusaders was, " It is the will 

of God ! " 

7. The story, briefly told, of the Braganza diamond 

is that three criminals, banished to the interior 
of Brazil by the Brazilian government, found 
the gem in the bed of the Abaite River. 

8. One of Shakespeare's most beautiful metaphors 

is ** Night's candles are burned out." 
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9. Our motto should be, " Live to help others." 

10. The cause of sore throat often is that we have 

been breathing through the mouth. 

1 1. The truth is that the crusading armies were filled 

with the worst ruffians in Europe. 

12. A somewhat startling suggestion recently made 

by leading geologists is that our coal supply 
will eventually give out. 

13. A curious fact, abundantly proved on all coasts, 

and particularly on our own, is that lands sink 
and rise by slow oscillations. 

14. The belief of the majority of mankind is that 

there is a hereafter. 

15. A curious fact is that mound-builders have en- 

circled the globe with mounds. 

NOUN CLAUSES USED AS OBJECTS. 

1. For what purpose do you suppose the wood- 

pecker drills holes in trees? 

2. A circumspect person is careful to look round to 

see that everything is all right. 

3. Where he is, no one knows. 

4. I know that my Redeemer liveth. 

5. Many people believe that the moon was once in- 

habited. 

6. " The rapids are below you ! " he shouted from 

the shore. 

5 
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7. Of Cowper'5 *' Task/' Southey wrote, " It is at 

once descriptive, moral, and satirical." 

8. Tradition says that Pompeii was founded by Her- 

cules. 

9. How long our Aryan forefathers lived united in 

their early home, we have no means of know- 
ing. 
ID. Did you know that cork is the outer bark of a 
kind of oak? 

1 1. He acknowledged that he had made a mistake. 

12. '* Heaven lies about us in our infancy," says 

Wordsworth. 

13. Transported with joy, Balboa imagined that this 

new country might be the India of Columbus. 

14. A curious phenomenon has been discovered re- 

cently, showing that workers in a strong elec- 
tric light are subject to a stroke similar to 
sunstroke. 

15. A traveller, the Rev. Mr. Pollen, says, "I have 

known a number of camels to go eleven or 
twelve days without a drop of water." 

MISCELLANEOUS CLAUSES. 

I. God helps those who help themselves. 
' 2. There is a fortune coming 

Towards thee, dainty, that will take thee thus, 
And set thee aloft. — Ben Jonson. 
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3. What is excellent, as God lives, is permanent. 

Emerson. 

4. It is of vital importance to our success and plea- 

sure in reading that the books which we read 
should be well written. — Noah Porter, 

5. The old lady thought a railroad was called a 

" trunk line '* because it carried trunks. 

6. " Mother Shipton " is a certain Charles Hindley 

of London, who, about the year 1867, wrote 
the prophecies which he published to the 
world under that name. 

7. It is believed that the recent earthquake in 

Japan was caused by the Fifu Mountains' slip- 
ping into caverns which appeared beneath 
them some years ago, and whose depths have 
never been sounded. 

8. The white ants have a king and queen, who, 

though treated with the greatest respect, are 
' prisoners for life. 

9. While some of the old servants of Dom Pedro, 

the Ex-Emperor of Brazil, were overhauling his 
effects soon after his death, they found in a 
chest a bag of earth, part of the soil of Brazil, 
which he had treasured as one of his most 
valuable possessions. 
10. Ignorant people have believed that the death's- 
head moth is a witch that has the power to 
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whisper into the ear of human witches the 
name of any person who is about to die. 

11. Caesar used to say, "Avoid a new word as you 

would a rock." 

12. It is well that the potato is the most frequently 

used of all vegetables, because it contains a 
larger amount of nitrogenous matter than any 
other. 

13. To obey is far wiser than it is to be punished. 

14. Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 

This is my own, my native land? — Scott 

15. Christ said to the fishermen of Galilee, " Follow 

me, and I will make you fishers of men." 

16. To know what is best to do, and how best to do 

it, is wisdom. 

17. Talleyrand once said of Napoleon, "It is a pity 

that so great a man should have such bad 
manners." 

18. We could not write on paper made without glue, 

because the ink would spread, just as it does 
on blotting-paper, which has no glue, or sizing, 
in it. 

19. The last battle of the Revolution was fought with 

Mrs. Day's broom, when Provost-Marshal Cun- 
ningham attempted to haul down the Stars and 
Stripes, which were floating over her house. 
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20. Old men still lived, not twenty years ago, who 

were boys in that excited crowd, and remem- 
ber how the powder flew from the stiff white 
wig, and how the defeated provost-marshal fled 
before the resistless sweep of Mrs. Day's all- 
conquering broom. 

21. It is said that crocodiles moan and sigh, like a 

person in deep distress, to allure travellers to 
their hiding-place, and shed tears over their 
prey while in the very act of devouring it. 

22. That genius is merely a faculty for hard work 

seems evident in a great many instances. 

23. The English language is largely made up of 

words that have been introduced from other 
languages. 

24. From the skeleton of the sponge emerges, at cer- 

tain seasons, a yellow kind of grain, which pro- 
jects into the cavities of the sponge and forms 
the germ or seed of another race. 

25. Napoleon was never so happy as once when he 

and his secretary — both of whom were in dis- 
guise — were driven out of a shop by an old 
woman and forced to take to their heels, be- 
cause he had spoken disrespectfully of himself. 



VII. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES WITH COMPLEX 
MEMBERS. 

1 . Small service is true service while it lasts ; 

Of humblest friends, bright creature! scorn 
not one : 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 

Wardsworth. 

2. You are not expected to read everything which 

comes in your reach : you should rather select 
the best books, and, having done so, read 
them slowly and carefully. 

3. We are travelling in the coach of time ; every 

day and hour brings us nearer home, and the 
coach-wheels whirl around apace when we are 
upon the road. — yohn Nezvton, 

4. We sleep ; but the loom of life never stops, and 

the pattern which was weaving when the 
sun went down, is weaving when it comes up 
to-morrow. — H, IV. Beecher. 

5. New varieties of roses- and other flowers may be 

produced by culture, but such will return to 
their original form if allowed to grow wild. 
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6. The field mouse lays at its side nuts and grain 

when it goes into winter quarters ; and when it 
is partly awakened by a warm day, it eats a 
little of its store. 

7. You would weep if you knew that your life was 

limited to one month ; yet you laugh when 
you know not but that it may be restricted to 
one day. 

8. The leaves of some trees, when they fall, leave no 

trace whatever behind : the scar left by their 
removal heals immediately; and on the smooth, 
naked bark of the bough in winter there is no 
mark to indicate that it was once covered with 
foliage. — Macmillan. 

9. He lives long who lives well ; and time misspent 

is not lived, but lost. — Fuller, 

10. Flavel said, **The smallest pore in the body is a 

door large enough to let in death ; " and the 
least gnat in the air may choke one, as it did 
Adrian, a pope of Rome. 

11. If you have built castles in the air, your work 

need not be lost; that is where they should 
be : now put the foundations under them. 

Thoreaii. 

12. A grain of gold will gild a great surface, — but 

not so much as a grain of wisdom. 

T/ioreau. 
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13. It is impossible for a frog to breathe with its 

mouth open; its breathing apparatus is so 
arranged that when its mouth is open its nos- 
trils are closed. 

14. The largest sun-dial in the world is Hayon Ho- 

roo, — a large promontory which extends three 
thousand feet above the ^gean Sea ; as the 
sun swings round, the shadow of this mountain 
touches, one by One, a circle of islands which act 
as hour-marks. 

15. Tartars live principally upon horse-flesh and 

the flesh of camels ; they practise robbery 
by profession, and think it not dishonorable 
if they do not practise it on their own 
tribe. 

16. Laplanders use skates nearly three feet long, and 

they skate so rapidly upon the snow with 
them that they easily overtake the swiftest 
animals. 

17. The Chinese often color their teeth yellow or 

green ; and their nails, which are permitted to 
grow several inches long, are preserved in 
bamboo sheaths. 

18. During a thunder-storm we should not take shel- 

ter under a tree, yet a person is safer at the 
distance of about thirty feet from a tree than 
on an open plain. 
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19. The fixed stars are known by their twinkling 
light, and they are so-called because they do 
not change their places, as the planets do. 

2a The earth would present to an inhabitant of the 
moon nearly the same changes that we witness 
in that planet ; only the earth would appear to 
him more than thirteen times as large as the 
moon appears to us. 

21. Water-birds generally have flattened bills, which 

are best adapted to the purpose of selecting 
their food from the sand, mud, or weeds, at the 
bottom of the water ; and the beak of the oys- 
ter-catcher is shaped like a wedge, and acts 
like an oyster-knife in opening bivalve shells. 

22. In the course of time, the site where the city of 

Pompeii stood became covered with vineyards 
and orchards, and was forgotten ; but after the 
lapse of over sixteen hundred years, it was 
discovered by a peasant who, while at work in 
his garden, struck his hoe against some hard 
substance, which proved, after considerable 
digging, to be a statue surmounting the dome 
of a temple. 

23. It is chiefly through books that we enjoy inter- 

course with superior minds, and these invalu- 
able means of communication are in the reach 
of all. — Channing, 
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24. I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I know not where ; 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in its flight. — Longfellow, 

25. Many times in the dark part of the night, the 

leaders turned about or came to a dead stop ; 
and we were in serious apprehension that the 
coach would be blown over. — Dickens. 

26. Some frogs were once kept in an ice-house in 

their winter sleep for over three years; but on 
being brought out into the warm air, they re- 
vived and hopped about as lively as ever. 

27. Socrates' gentleness and patience were remark- 

able even in his own home ; when his scolding 
wife, Xantippe, after railing at him sharply, 
threw some water at his head, he only smiled 
and said, " After thunder follows rain." 

28. Saint-Pierre, a Frenchman in Paris, watched a 

strawberry plant that he had in a flower-pot, 
and in three weeks he counted thirty-seven 
different kinds of insects that visited it. 

29. Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom'd furze unprofitably gay. 
There in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school ; 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, — 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 

Goldsmith. 
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30. The flocks of the Peruvians were wantonly 

destroyed; the granaries were emptied; the 
beautiful and costly works for irrigating the 
soil were suffered to fall into decay; and 
to-day, the country is far less fruitful and 
populous than at the time of the conquest; 
and the Indian, after three centuries of 
bondage and degradation, seems like an 
alien in the land of his fathers. 

31. The **Marseillaise" was composed in a single night 

by an officer named Rouget de Lisle, at the 
request of the Mayor of Strasburg; the next 
day it was sung with rapturous enthusiasm 
by one thousand volunteers as they marched 
out of Strasburg. 

32. " Mother Goose," from whom the popular nursery 

rhymes were named, was not an imaginary 
personage, but she is said to have belonged 
.to a wealthy family in Boston, Mass. 

33. Six hundred years before Christ, Thales of Mile- 

tus discovered that amber rubbed on silk 
had the power to attract light bodies; this 
he ascribed to the presence of a soul which, 
when excited, left the body and brought 
light bodies to it. 

34. Platinum is worth five times as much as silver 

because of its scarcity ; it is used by chemists 
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to make crucibles, by acid-makers for vessels 
in which to make sulphuric acid, by dentists 
for filling teeth, and in Russia for making coin. 

35. Bryant began writing verse at ten years of age, 

and when he was fourteen, his friends pub- 
lished two considerable pieces from his pen, 
on current events, which came to a second 
edition in a few months. 

36. The " Seven Sleepers " were seven noble Christian 

youths who, being persecuted for their religion, 
fled to a cavern for refuge, where they were dis- 
covered by their persecutors and walled in to 
suffer a cruel death by starvation ; but they did 
not die, for, by a miracle, they were made to 
fall asleep and were thus kept for two cen- 
turies. 

37. Epicurus said, '* Be virtuous, because virtue will 

bring you the greatest amount of happiness ; " 
Zeno taught, " Be virtuous, because you ought 
to be." 

38. That boy with the grave mathematical look 
Made believe he had written a wonderful book, 
And the Royal Society thought it was true ! 

So they chose him right in, — a good joke it 
was too ! — Holmes, 

39. Speak clearly, if you speak at all ; 

Carve every word before you let it fall. — Holmes, 
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40. Glaciers, flowing down mountain gorges, obey the 

law of rivers ; the upper surface flows faster 
than the lower, and the centre faster than 
the adjacent sides. 

41. In Great Britain, if water to the depth of an 

inch falls in a day, it is considered a very 
heavy rain; in many parts of the highlands 
of Scotland, it is not unusual for it to fall 
to a depth of three inches in one day. 

42. The Black Prince treated his prisoner. King John 

of France, with the courtesy befitting a gallant 
knight; he stood behind his chair at dinner 
and waited upon him like a servant ; and when 
they entered London, the captive king was 
mounted on a splendidly caparisoned white 
charger, while the conqueror rode at his side 
on a black pony. 

43. In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold. 
Alike fantastic if too new or old ; 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. — Pope, 
4|. When my time was expired, I worked my pas- 
sage home; and glad I was to see Old 
England again, because I loved my country. 
— Goldsmith. 
45. What in me is dark, 

Illumine; what is low. raise and support. 

Milton, 
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46. We love 

The king who loves the law, respects his bounds, 
And reigns content within them ; him we serve 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free. 

Cowper, 

47. All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. — Pope, 

48. Toil, when willing, groweth less, 

** Always play " may seem to bless. 

Yet the end is weariness. — Bayard Taylor. 

49. It is by going on to new problems that the 

mathematician perfects himself; it is by 
copying new scenes that the artist perfects 
himself in his art. — Power. 

50. What we call life is a journey to death; and 

what we call death is a passport to life. — 
Colton, 



VIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES. 

1. Until a comparatively recent period, very little 

was known of the nautilus ; for, although shells 
were plentifully found on the shores of the 
warm seas it inhabits, the fish itself, living 
chiefly at the bottom of the sea, creeping 
like a snail, or lying in wait for runaway 
crabs, was difficult to obtain. 

2. To reform society is an easy task if each 

member of it will reform one person, — him- 
self. 

3. Only one-half of all who are born reach the age 

of seventeen years. 

4. Nature magically suits the man to his fortunes 

by making these the fruits of his character. 

Emerson, 

5. A German tailor has made a cloth which, upon 

experiment, has proved not only bullet-proof, 
but capable of shattering the bullet projected 
against 'it. 

6. There are no telegraph poles in China. 
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7. Beware of all enterprise that requires new clothes, 

and not a new wearer of clothes. — Thoreaii, 

8. A willow-wren once built her nest in a letter-box 

near a gate. 

9. In the islands of the Pacific Ocean, the spines of 

one kind of sea-urchin have been gathered 
by the children and used as slate-pencils, 
the spines having been burned slightly to 
make them soft, so that they will not .scratch 
the slate. 

10. Not a chimney is to be seen rising from the 

dazzling multitude of flat roofs of the City 
of Mexico, for charcoal is almost the only 
fuel used, and the houses are never heated. 

11. Though friend with flattery soothe, or foe stab 

through and through, 
Praise cannot save the False, nor Malice kill the 
True. — Shakespeare. 

12. Walk worthy of God, who hath called you unto 

His kingdom and glory. 

13. The deaf and dumb, however advanced in years, 

never have many thoughts till they learn lan- 
guage. — Rev, E, O, Haven. 

14. Love not slqep, lest thou come to poverty. . 

15. Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth 

of the realm in erecting a grammar school. 

Henry VL 
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1 6. Avoid deceptions of every kind. 

17. Kindness should follow a punished evil-doer and 

try to reform him. 

18. Gold has been found in granite in Arizona, ac- 

cording to the Phcenix ** Herald." 

19. The ancients believed that quartz was water that 

had frozen so hard it could not thaw ; and 
they also fancied that fossils — at least petrifac- 
* tions — were caused by freaks of lightning in 
the earth. 

20. Nerve paths used constantly in true thinking and 

noble sentiment become the lines of least re- 
sistance, while those for ignoble thought and 
feeling become like unused, neglected roads, 
— difficult to travel. — Rev, G. R, Dodson. 

21. Icebergs are much more numerous off the coast 

of New England during June and July than at 
any other time. 

22. How much is expressed by that form of Oriental 

benediction, May you die among your kindred! 

Greenwood. 

23. In colonial times, a scold was sometimes gagged 

and placed near her door, that others might 
see her and take warning. 

24. Honor to whom honor is due. 

25. One-half the deaths that are at this moment 

being mourned throughout the land would not 
6 
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have happened had the law of cleanliness been 
obeyed. 

26. Animals are constantly throwing off carbonic 

acid gas as a waste product ; but plants live on 
it ; it is a large part of their food, and as they 
take it in, they give off oxygen. 

27. What surprises the stranger at Stockholm is that 

at all the royal residences there are no fences 
or walls, soldiers or policemen. 

28. Courtesy is said to be love in little things. 

29. Newton proved that white is a mixture of all 

colors by painting the seven primary colors on 
the edge of a wheel and whirling it so that 
they blended into one. 

30. Act, act in the living present, 

Heart within and God o'erhead. 

31. *' I am glad," replied Du Chaillu to King Carl of 

Sweden, " to see that your Majesty is not one 
who, being educated, believes that others 
should remain ignorant." 

32. *'Who are you?" inquired the giant of the 

dwarf. 

33. When wisdom entereth into thy heart, and knowl- 

edge is pleasant unto thy soul, discretion shall 
preserve thee, understanding shall keep thee. 

34. There never has been a great and beautiful char- 

acter which has not become so by filling well 
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the ordinary and smaller offices appointed by 
God. 

35. It will be proved to thy face that thou hast men 

about thee that usually talk about a noun and 
a verb, and such abominable words as no Chris- 
tian ear can endure to hear. 

36. During the building of the Panama Railroad, it 

happened several times that two or three hun- 
dred feet of road disappeared in a single night, 
and then the whole force of workmen was put 
to work to fill up the cavities. 

37. In China, white is the symbol of mourning ; in 

Egypt, yellow ; in Turkey, violet ; in Ethiopia, 
brown. 

38. It is said that the mode of taking the condor is 

to build a pen several feet high and forty to 
fifty feet in diameter, and place a carcass in 
vthe middle of it ; the condor alights, but can- 
not rise again at an angle that will take him 
over the fence. 

39. Icebergs often become pierced with caves, and 

these are sometimes connected with funnel 
holes, through which, as the swell beats up 
the caves, immense columns of spray are 
projected. 

40. Professor Dolbear says that a powerful search-light 

could project a beam in four minutes to Mars 
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which could be seen and responded to, if its 
inhabitants have the apparatus that we have. 

41. The art of paper-making has reached the point 

where it is possible to cut down a growing 
tree, and convert it into paper suitable for 
printing purposes, within the short space of 
twenty-four hours. 

42. The police system in Mexico is said to be one of 

the best in the world. 

43. Although icebergs are of the purest crystal, yet 

they glow with color. 

44. The more, the merrier. 

45. The hide of a crocodile is so tough that a rifle 

ball glances off as from the steel-clad side of 
a battle-ship. 

46. The greatest waves known are said to be off the 

Cape of Good Hope, where, under the influ- 
ence of the northwest gales, they have been 
found to exceed forty feet in height 

47. That the tomato as an article of diet is liable to 

produce cancer, is emphatically denied by a 
medical committee which has recently investi- 
gated the matter. 

48. Honor him whose life is perpetual victory. 

Emerson, 

49. He who tries to appear what he is not, deceives 

no one but himself. 
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50. Quito is two thousand feet higher than the high- 
est habitable spot in Europe. 

5 I. The traveller said, " If songs have creeds, 
Their choice of them let singers make ; 
But Art no other sanction needs 

Than beauty for ita own fair sake." — Whittier, 

52. That a strange and curious people called the 

cliff-dwellers once inhabited the western part 
of our country, is proved by the ruins of their 
dwellings still found there. 

53. In Iceland, nearly all the clergymen are black- 

smiths, because they are so poorly paid fpr 
their ministerial services. 

54. One of the conditions of good digestion is that 

food shall be palatable. 

55. The primary and strongest flavors are sweetness, 

sourness, saltness, and bitterness. 

56. A badly groomed horse is never sound or spirited. 

57. It is said that habitual want of cleanliness brings 

about a degraded state of mind. 

58. The travellers' tree, whose stalk yields water pure 

enough to drink, is peculiar to Madagascar. 

59. Persons have been kept alive by nourishing baths. 

60. The poison of the rattlesnake, it is said, may be 

swallowed without danger; but when intro- 
duced into a wound, it causes death with fright- 
ful rapidity. 
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6 1. The death-watch is a small white worm resem- 

bling in size the tiniest fly ; the clicking sound 
it makes is the signal by which it notifies its 
mate of its whereabouts. 

62. Tis not important how the hero does this or this, 

but what he is ; what he is, will appear in 
every gesture and syllable. — Emerson. 

63. The period of growth is one of special suscepti- 

bility to disease. 

64. The red appearance of the Red Sea is due to a 

crimson-colored plant, a kind of sea-weed. 

65. July was named by Mark Antony after Julius 

Caesar, who was born in this month. 

66. The mason bee builds her house of bricks, 

which she makes by gluing together grains 
of sand. 

67. There is a tallow-tree in China that bears seeds 

covered with a kind of white tallow, which the 
Chinese make into candles. 

68. Wordsworth had two gifted friends, — Coleridge 

and Southey, — who shared with him the 
poetic fire. 

69. My whole life have I lived in pleasant thought, 

As if life's business were a summer mood, 
As if all needful things would come unsought, — 
Too genial faith, still rich in genial good. 

Wordsworth. 
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70. The grandest funeral pageant ever known was that 

of Alexander the Great ; it required two years 
for preparation, and marched from Babylon to 
Alexandria, a distance of a thousand miles. 

71. Happy is he who has laid up in youth, and has 

held fast in all fortune, a genuine and passion- 
ate love of reading. — CAoate. 

72. Ye who linger on the threshold of life, doubting 

which path to choose, remember that, when 
years are passed, and your feet stumble on the 
dark mountain, you will cry bitterly, but cry 
in vain, " O youth, return ! Oh, give me back 
my early days ! " — Richter, 

73. Walter Scott told Washington Irving that the 

brightness of Campbell's early success was a 
detriment to all his after-efforts. 

74. Stand firm in the midst of all temptations ! 

75. The Harpies were terrible monsters with female 

faces, and the bodies and claws of birds. 
^6. In the best books, great men talk to us, give us 
their most precious thoughts, and pour their 
souls into ours. — Channing. 
fj. Work, work, my boy, be not afraid ; 

Look labor boldly in the face. 
y%. At Aspinwall, the traveller, stepping for the first 
time from the car into a dense green patch of 
mimosa, is confounded at seeing the whole 
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patch disappear, leaving the ground almost 
bare, and again he is equally amazed to see it 
after a few moments looking as verdant as ever. 

79. The crocodile is found in Asia and Africa, while 

the alligator is found only in America. . 

80. Mind, it is our best work that He wants, not the 

dregs of our exhaustion. — George Macdonald. 

81. Every duty we omit obscures some truth we 

should have known. — John Ruskin. 

82. Methinks I view his full plain suit of brown, 
The large, gray, bushy wig that graced his crown ; 
Black worsted stockings, little silver buckles, 
And shirt that had no ruffles for his knuckles. 

Pindar. 

83. It must be acknowledged that Napoleon was a 

genius. 

84. It is a fact that water may be reduced to a tem- 

perature below its freezing or crystallizing 
point, without becoming solid, provided it be 
kept perfectly still ; but if it be agitated, it in- 
stantly crystallizes. 

85. If an animal is made to breathe pure oxygen, it 

becomes greatly excited, and its life is rapidly 
burned out. 

86. The bat does not lay by anything for winter, be- 

cause the warmth that awakens him wakens 
also the gnats and insects on which he feeds. 
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87. He commanded the men to halt. 

88. The expansive power of steam makes it pow- 

erful. 

89. He that *s convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 

90. Except the Lord build the house, they labor in 

vain that build it. 

91. It is possible that an atom of oxygen or hydrogen 

may be cast off from some of the bioplasts of 
our own bodies, be wafted by the air to the 
sides of the Andes, be appropriated to the use 
of the bioplasm in one of the cinchona-trees, 
and return to us in the form of quinine, per- 
haps to cure us of ague. — Rev, y, H. Wythe. 

92. Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow, and driving o'er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden's end. 

Emerson, 

93. There are many greenhouse blossoms less pleas- 

ing to us than these dandelions ; and their pass 
ing away is more spiritual than their bloom. 

94. I have all my life had a sympathy for mongrel 

ungainly dogs who are nobody's pets.; and I 
would rather surprise one of them by a pat and 
a pleasant morsel, than meet the condescend- 
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ing advances of the loveliest Skye terrier who 
had his cushions by my lady's chair. 

George Eliot, 

95. None any work can frame 
Unless himself become the same. 

96. Where children are, there is the Golden Age. 

97. In large cities, the police keep what is called 

a ** Rogues' Gallery," — a room in which are 
hung portraits of thieves, swindlers, and other 
offenders. 

98. It is so much easier to make up your mind that 

your neighbor is good for nothing than to 
enter into all the circumstances that would 
oblige you to modify that opinion. 

99. The atheist's motto, " God is Nowhere," was 

rendered by the little girl who was just learn- 
ing to read, ** God is now here." 

100. Oh for the garb that marked the boy. 
The trousers made of corduroy. 

Well inked with black and red. — Wkittier. 



IX. 

A FEW IDIOMS AND SENTENCES FOR 
SPECIAL DRILL. 

LESSON I. 

1 . Damon and Pythias loved each other. 

2. The Greek States hated one another. 

3. Athens and Sparta were jealous of each other. 

4. Always help one another. 

5. The two children became much attached to each 

other. 

6. Ants communicate ideas to one another by means 

of their antennae. 

7. We soon learn to recognize one another's voice. 

8. The cat and the dog soon became accustomed to 

each other's presence. 

9. Oxygen and carbon have an affinity for each 

other. 

10. Shall you keep each other company on the 

journey? 

1 1 . The harder the battle, the greater the victory. 

12. The sooner, the better. 

13. The greater the amount of heat, the more mois- 

ture drawn into the air. 
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14. The greater the change in the temperature, the 

more liable are we to suffer from it. 

15. The deeper the well, the clearer the water. 

16. The more you try, the likelier are you to succeed. 

17. The steeper its bed, the faster the river flows. 

18. The larger the income, the greater the expenditure, 

19. The better a wise man does, the more painstak- 

ing he becomes. 

20. The more some people have, the more they want. 

LESSON II. 
SOME USES OF THE WORD THAT. 

1. Chemists have proved that diamonds can be 

made from carbon. 

2. The theory that animals have language, is fast 

gaining favor. 

3. It is believed by many that some of the stars are 

inhabited. 
4 The caterpillar winds itself in its cocoon that it 
may prepare for its butterfly state. 

5. The river rose so high that the army was delayed 

for days. 

6. Demosthenes was the greatest orator that the 

world has ever known. 

7. O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of 

my fathers ! 
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8. Who that has common-sense can say so? 

9. Always do the best that you can. 

10. And do you now strew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood? 

Shakespeare, 

11. The man and the horse that were struck by 

lightning were killed. 

12. Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, 

that lately sprang and stood, 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous' 
sisterhood? — Bryant. 

13. All that I have, and all that I am, and all that I 

hope, in this life, I am now ready here to stake 
upon it — Webster. 

14. Fall he that must, and live the rest. 

15. Is this the largest basket that you can find to 

pick the berries in ? 

16. That speech he will always regret having uttered. 

17. Is not that child precocious? 

J 8. That hypothesis will not hold good. 

19. Count that day lost, 

Whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand 
No worthy action done. 

20. Very few people can agree upon that subject. 

21. That is right, is it not? 

22. I heard Mary's essay, but not that of Helen. 
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23. Not a word of that, if you please. 

24. Did he say that? 

25. Was it this or that, you said I might use? 

26. Do you wish me to parse the first that or the 

second one? 

27. The word that is sometimes a relative pronoun, 

sometimes a conjunction, sometimes an adjec- 
tive, and sometimes a noun. 

28. That is incorrectly used in the sentence. 

29. She did not know how to parse that. 

30. The that in the first line is in the objective 

case. 

LESSON III 
SOME USES OF THE WORD AS. 

1. Such arrangements as I can conveniently make, 

I will. 

2. You have not done the same amount as she has. 

3. I do not admire such gaudy pictures as he 

paints. 

4. Such gray skies as these portend rain. 

5. Was her silk the same shade as yours? 

6. Napoleon as a general was unsurpassed. 

7. Aristotle as a philosopher has had no equal. 

8. Cicero as an orator was bold ; as a soldier, he 

was timid. 
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9. The young man went out as mate, but returned 
as captain. 

10. This gold watch is presented to you as a token 

of esteem. 

11. Is she as tall as her sister? 

12. Has the fly as many legs as the spider? 

13. As he passed the child, he noticed that she was 

weeping. 

14. Half-learned lessons slip from the memory, as an 

icicle from the hand. 

15. As thy day is, so shall thy strength be. 

16. Aristides was obliged to leave Athens, as his 

rival caused him to be ostracised. 

17. There must have been a storm at sea, as the 

waves are so high along the shore. 

18. As we cannot have all we desire, we must make 

the most of what we have. 

19. Our guide led the way, as we were unacquainted 

with the difficulties in our path. 

20. They could proceed no farther, as they were com- 

pletely exhausted by their wearisome march. 

21. Is as ever a noun? 

22. I am talking about as. 

23. Which as is it that she is parsing? 

24. I never knew that as could be used as so many 

parts of speech. 

25. This **as'* in my sentence is a relative pronoun. 
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LESSON IV. 
SOME USES OF THE WORD BUT. 

1. Socrates was a philosopher, but Sophocles was a 

dramatist 

2. Honors, monuments, and all the works of vanity 

and ambition are demolished and destroyed 
by time; but the reputation of wisdom is 
venerable to posterity. 
3.. Religion is the best armor in the world, but the 
worst cloak. 

4. Sorrow is a scourge, but there is healing in its 

stripes. 

5. Wisdom and virtue ennoble us, but vice and 

folly degrade us. 

6. Whence all but him had fled. 

7. The train would have arrived on time, but that 

it met with an accident. — Maxwell, 

8. Naught but envy could have prompted such a 

deed. 

9. None but Apelles could have drawn such a 

stroke. 

10. In the early history of Greece, all but a very few 

of the leading statesmen suffered ostracism. 

11. Attainments made easily are generally of but 

little value. 
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12. Their apparent interest was but a cover for their 

hypocrisy. 

13. See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, 
Which who but feels, can taste, but thinks, can 

know. — Pope. 

14. All nature is but art unknown to thee. 

15. His spear (to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand) 
He walked with to support uneasy steps. 

16. For who but He who arched the skies 

Could rear the daisy's purple bud ? 

Christopher North. 

17. There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 

But has one vacant chair. — Longfellow. 

18. But me no buts. — Shakespeare. 

19. What can we reason but from what we know? 

20. There 's nothing bright, above, below. 

From flowers that bloom to stars that glow. 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of the Deity ! 
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LESSON V. 
SOME USES OF THE WORD WORTH. 

1. It is worth five dollars. 

2. The poem is well worth reading. 

3. That picture is well worth the time spent on it. 

4. He is not worth so much property as his friends 

supposed him to be. 

5. A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats. 

6. Aristides was a man of great worth. 

7. Woe worth the day ! 

8. To reign is worth ambition. 

9. Many grammarians class worth among the pre- 

positions; but it may be used as an adjec- 
tive, a verb, and a noun. 
10. Is success not worth trying for? 

LESSON VI. 

SOME USES OF THE WORD LIKE. 

1. True poetry, like true eloquence, is the voice of 

Nature appealing to the heart with its utmost 
sublimity and power. — Legar^, 

2. A silence like that of death pervaded the house. 

3. I would that I could be 

A hermit in the crowd like thee. — Willis, 

4. Be not like dumb driven cattle ! 
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5. There be none of Beauty's daughters 

With a magic like thee, 
And like music on the watery 
Is thy sweet voice to me. 

6. A needless Alexandrine ends the song 

Which like a wounded snake drags its slow 
length along. — Pope. 

7. The man talks like a clown. 

8. Like nature, some people seem to abhor a 

vacuum, and would fill all space with their 
small belongings. 

9. Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave. — Longfellow. 

10. Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before 

a Biscay gale. 

11. He tells me where he likes the line, 

And where he's forced to grieve, 

7. G. Saxe. 

12. I am not going to say which I like best. 

1 3. They like to hide when they hear his approaching 

footsteps, and spring out upon him from their 
hiding-place. 

14. We shall never look upon his Hke again. 

15. The like of this was never seen before. 

16. The word love is often misused for like. 
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17. The gates being opened, our men poured into the 

town like a flood. 

18. Four long years of mingled feeling, 

Half in rest and half in strife, 
I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 

19. For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life's endless toil and endeavor. — Longfellow, 

20. The enjoyment of beauty is fleeting, like all our 

enjoyments. — F. H. Hedge. 



X, 



CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM STANDARD 
AUTHORS. 

I. FrojH " The Chambered Nautilus T 
Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through. 

Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in its last-found home, and knew the 
old no more. 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting 
sea ! — Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
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2. From " To a Water-Fowiy 

Thou *rt gone ; the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart 

Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. — Wm. C. Bryant, 

3. From y Silas Marner.** 

Strange, lingering echoes of the old demon wor- 
ship might perhaps even now be caught by 
the diligent listener among the gray-haired 
peasantry; for the rude mind with difficulty 
associates the ideas of power and benignity. 

. A shadowy conception of power, that by much 
persuasion can be induced to refrain from in- 
flicting harm, is the shape most easily taken by 
the sense of the Invisible in the minds of men 
who have always been pressed close by primi- 
tive wants, and to whom a life of hard toil has 
never been illuminated by any enthusiastic re- 
ligious faith. To them pain and mishap present 
a far wider range of possibilities than gladness 
and enjoyment: their imagination is almost 
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barren of the images that feed desire and hope, 
but is all overgrown by recollections that are 
a perpetual pasture to fear. — George Eliot. 
From ** The Raven'' 
And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each 

purple curtain 
Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrors 

never felt before; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I 

stood repeating, 
** T is some visitor entreating entrance at my 

chamber door — 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my 
chamber door; 

This it is, and nothing more." 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed 
from an unseen censer 

Swung by Seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on 
the tufted floor. 

" Wretch," I cried, '' thy God hath lent thee — 
by these angels he hath sent thee 

Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy mem- 
ories of Lenore! 

Quaff, oh, quaff this kind nepenthe and forget 
this lost Lenore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

Edgar Allan Poe, 
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5- From *' Works and Days'' 

Our nineteenth century is the age of tools. 
They grow out of our structure. " Man is the 
meter of all things," said Aristotle ; " the hand 
is the instrument of instruments, and the mind 
IS the form of forms." The human body is 
the magazine of inventions, the patent-office, 
where are the models from which every hint 
was taken. All the tools and engines on earth 
are only extensions of its limbs and senses. 
One definition of man is " an intelligence 
served by organs." Machines can only sec- 
ond, not supply, his unaided senses. The 
body is a meter. The eye appreciates finer 
differences than art can expose. The appren- 
tice clings to his foot-rule, a practical mechanic 
will measure by his thumb and his arm with 
equal precision ; and a good surveyor will pace 
sixteen rods more accurately than another man 
can measure them by a tape. 
The sympathy of eye and hand by which an 
Indian or a practised slinger hits his mark 
with a stone, or a wood-chopper or a carpen- 
ter swings his axe to a hair-line on his log, are 
examples; and there is no sense or organ 
which is not capable of exquisite performance. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. . 
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6. Selection from N. P. Willis' Works. 

There is to me 
A daintiness about these early flowers 
That touches me like poetry. They bloom 
With such a simple loveliness among 
The common herbs of pasture, and breathe out 
Their loves so unobtrusively, like hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle for this world. 

7. From *' The Vision of Sir Launfal'' 

The leper raised not the gold from the dust: 
" Better to me the poor man's crust. 
Better the blessing of the poor. 
Though I turn me empty from his door." 
That *s no true alms which the hand can hold ; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty ; 
But he who gives a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The hand outstretches its eager palms. 
For a god goes with it, and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before. 
James Russell Lowell 
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8. From ** Anvils and Hammers ^ 

Every man should guard himself against a wan- 
ing faith in humanity. Moral forces move 
slowly, partly from their nature and the com- 
plication of their processes, and partly from 
the lack of social sympathy among the masses 
of men. The most that a reformer can hope 
to do is to introduce a leaven into society 
which shall at length work the elevation he 
desires to effect. , He can rarely move masses 
to his will by the immediate exercise of power, 
because there are, in sympathy, no such things 
as masses of men. There are loosely bound 
aggregations of individualities, but no masses 
through which runs so thorough a sympathy 
that action upon one will be action upon all. 
It must be remembered that a man may ap- 
parently have all society against him, and yet 
be engaged in a work which will certainly 
and thoroughly revolutionise its opinions and 
habits. — Dr. J. G. Holland. 

9. From " Snoiv Bound,'* 

The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
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Slow tracing down the thickening sky 

Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 
A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 

Of life-blood in the sharpened face. 

The coming of a snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east ; we heard the roar 

Of Ocean on his wintry shore. 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 

Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

yohn G. Whittier. 
10. From ''Hyperion*' 

Where should the scholar live? In solitude, or 
in society? In the green stillness of the coun- 
try, where he can hear the heart of Nature 
beat ; or in the dark gray town, where he can 
hear and feel the throbbing heart of man ? I 
will make answer for him, and say, in the 
dark gray town. 

Oh, they do greatly err, who think that the stars 
are all the poetry which cities have ; and there- 
fore that the poet's only dwelling should be in 
sylvan solitude, under the green roof of trees. 
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Beautiful, no doubt, are all the forms of Nature, 
when transfigured by the miraculous power of 
poetry; hamlets and harvest-fields, and nut- 
brown waters flowing ever under the forest, 
vast and shadowy, with all the sights and 
sounds of rural life. 

But, after all, what are these but the decorations 
and painted scenery in the great theatre of 
human life? What are they but the coarse 
materials of the poet's song? Glorious, in- 
deed, is the world of God around us; but more 
glorious the world of God within us. There 
lies the world of song; there lies the poet's 
native land. The river of life, that flows 
through streets tumultuous, bearing along so 
many gallant hearts, so many wrecks of hu- 
manity; the many homes and households, 
each a little world in itself, revolving round its 
fireside, as a central sun ; all forms of human 
joy and suffering, brought into that narrow 
compass, — and to be in this, and a part of 
this, acting, thinking, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
with his fellow-men — such, such should be 
the poet's life. — Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
II. From ''Drifting:' 
O happy ship 
To rise and dip 

With the blue crystal at your lip! 
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O happy crew, 
My heart with you 
Sails, and sails, and sings anew. — 71 B. Read, 

12. From ** The Way To Sing** 

The birds must know. Who wisely sings 

Will sing as they : 
The common air has generous wings, 

Songs make their way. 
No messenger to run before 

Devising plan ; 
No mention of the place or hour 

To any man ; 
No waiting till some sound betrays 

A listening ear; 
No different voice, no new delays. 

If steps draw near. 

Helen Hunt. 

13. From '* The Sketch- Bookr 

Suddenly the notes of the deep-laboring organ 
burst upon the ear, falling with doubled 
and riedoubled intensity, and rolling, as it 
were, huge billows of sound. How well do 
their volume and grandeur accord with this 
mighty building! With what pomp do they 
swell through its vast vaults, and breathe 
their awful harmony through these caves 
of death, and make the silent sepulchre 
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vocal ! And now they rise in triumph and 
acclamation, heaving higher and higher their 
accordant notes, and piling sound on sound. 
And now they pause, and the soft voices of 
the choir break out into sweet gushes of mel- 
ody ; they soar aloft, and warble along the roof, 
and seem to play about these lofty vaults 
like the pure airs of heaven. Again the 
pealing organ heaves its thrilling thunders, 
compressing air into music, and rolling it 
forth upon the soul. What long-drawn 
cadences ! 
What solemn, sweeping concords! It grows 
more and more dense and powerful; it fills 
the vast pile, and seems to jar the very walls ; 
the ear is stunned, the senses are over- 
whelmed. And now it is winding up in full 
jubilee, it is rising from the earth to heaven ; 
the very soul seems rapt away and floated 
upward on this swelling tide of harmony. 

Washington Irving, 
14. From *' Progress^ 

But for a tongue whose ample powers 

embrace, 
Beauty and force, sublimity and grace. 
Ornate or plain, harmonious, yet strong, 
And formed alike for eloquence and song, 
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Give me the English, — aptest tongue to paint 
A sage or dunce, a villain or a saint, 
To spur the slothful, counsel the distressed, 
To lash the oppressor, and to soothe the 

oppressed, 
To lend fantastic Humor freest scope 
To marshal all his laughter-moving troop, 
Give Pathos power, and Fancy lightest wings, 
And Wit his merriest whims and keenest stings ! 

John G. Saxe. 

15. From ** Afy Summer in a Garden*^ 

The lettuce is to me a most interesting study. 
Lettuce is like conversation : it must be fresh 
and crisp, so sparkling that you scarcely notice 
the bitter in it Lettuce, like most talkers, is 
however, apt to run rapidly to seed. Blessed is 
that sort which comes to a head, and so remains, 
like a few people I know; growing more solid, 
and satisfactory, and tender at the same time, 
and whiter at the centre, and crisp in their 
maturity. — Charles Dudley IVarnfn 

\6. From " What's Mine's Miner 

Not the less, however, did they regard them as 
enthusiasts, unfitted to this world, incapable 
of self-protection, too good to live, — in a 
word, unpractical ! Because a man would 
live according to the laws of his being as 
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well as of his body, obeying simple, impera- 
tive, essential human necessity, his fellows 
forsooth call him unpractical ! Of the idiotic 
delusions of the children of this world, that 
of being practical is one of the most ludicrous. 

George Macdonald, 

17. From ** yulius Ccesar^ 

This was the noblest Roman of them all : 

All the conspirators save only he 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar : 

He only, in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand 

up 
And say to all the world, ** This was a man ! " 

Shakespeare. 

18. From '' Mosses from an Old Manse'' 

We stand now on the river's brink. It may 
well be called the Concord, — the river of 
peace and quietness, — for it is certainly the 
most unexcitable and sluggish stream that 
ever loitered imperceptibly towards its eter- 
nity, the sea. Positively, I had lived three 
weeks beside it before it grew quite clear 
to my perception which way the current 
flowed. It never has a vivacious aspect, 
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except when a northwestern breeze is vex- 
ing its surface, on a sunshiny day. 

From the incurable indolence of its nature, the 
stream is happily incapable of becoming the 
slave of human ingenuity, as is the fate of 
so many a wild, free mountain torrent. 
While all things else are compelled to sub- 
serve some useful purpose, it idles its sluggish 
•life away in lazy liberty, without turning a soli- 
tary spindle, or affording even water-power 
enough to grind the corn that grows upon 
its banks. 

The torpor of its movements allows it nowhere 
a bright, pebbly shore, nor so much as a 
narrow strip of glistening sand, in any part 
of its course. It slumbers between broad 
prairies, kissing the long meadow-grass, and 
bathes the overhanging boughs of elder- 
bushes and willows, or the roots of elm 
and ash trees, and clumps of maples. Flags 
and rushes grow along its plashy shore ; the 
yellow water-lily spreads its broad flat leaves 
on the margin, and the fragrant white pond- 
lily abounds, generally selecting a position 
just so far from the river's bank that it can- 
not be grasped, save at the hazard of plung- 
ing in. — Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
8 
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19. From ** Fate'' 

T is the best use of Fate to teach a fatal cour- 
age. Go face the fire at sea, or the cholera 
in your friend's house, or the burglar in 
your own, or what danger lies in the way 
of duty, — knowing you are guarded by the 
cherubim of Destiny. If you believe in Fate 
to your harni, believe it at least for your good. 

For if Fate is so prevailing, man also is part of 
it, and can confront fate with fate. 

If the Universe have these savage accidents, 
our atoms are as savage in resistance. We 
should be crushed by the atmosphere but 
for the reaction of the air within the body. 
A tube made of a film of glass can resist 
the shock of the ocean if filled with the 
same water. If there be omnipotence in the 
stroke, there is omnipotence of recoil. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

20. From " The Vision of Sir Lannfaiy 
There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly; 
The river was dumb and could not speak, 

For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun ; 
A single crow on the tree-top bleak 

From his shining feathers shed off the cold 
sun ; 
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Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 

James Russell Lowell 
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French, and American artists. In no other manner can such an accurate knowl- 
edge of practical value, in regard to political, physical, and commercial geogra- 
phy, be obtained. 

The books are carefully graded, and are intended to be used in connection with, 
and not in place of, the regular geography. Interspersed throughout the series 
are frequent suggestions as to reviewing topics, numerous maps of the countries 
visited, valuable lists of suitable poems for additional reading and study, out- 
lines for lessons in language, etc. In fact, everything that will contribute to 
instruct, interest, and give infoi. nation to the pupU has been supplied in a very 
compact and readable form. 

The PICTURESQUE GEOORAPHICAI. READERS are in use 

in New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, and many other cities 
and towns throughout the United States. 

Specimen Pagres Mailed Free 

Sample Copies for examination sent upon receipt of prices quoted above. 
Oiir Complete Catalog^ne mailed free. 
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METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGEAPHT 

FOB THE VSE OF TEACHERS AND NOBMAI, 
SCHOOLS 

BY 

CHARLES F. KING 

Head Master of the Dearborn School and formexijT Su» 
Master of the Lewis Grammar School, Boston 

CLOTH ILLUSTRATED $1.20 HET, BT MAIL $L88 

Professor THOMAS M. BAXLIET, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Springrfleld, Mass., writes: 

" * Methods and Aids in Geography * contains by far the fullest and most 
complete treatment of devices, means of illustration, etc., in teachinjr 
geography of any book on the subject I have ever seen. The chapter on 
' Sources of Information and Illustration * will be worth to me many times 
the price of the book. Its treatment of the literature of the subject is 
well-ni^h exhaustive. The book represents wide reading and contains so 
much information on geography, apart from methods of teaching the 
subject, that it wilt obviate the necessity of purchasing a nuir*>er of 
books otherwise indispensable.'* 

Superintendent SAMUEIi T. DUTTON of New Haven, Conn., 
writes: 

" The work seems to me eminently calculated to help teachers to over- 
come some of their greatest difficulties. It bristles on every page with 
helpfltl suggestions. The plan of instruction is based upon sound 
and approv^ principles. Hereafter there will be no excuse for humdrum 
work in geography.*^ 

Prof. T. B. PRAT, Stat« Normal School, Whitewater, Wis., 
writes : 
' I have been very greatly pleased to find the high reputation of Prof* 



King so well sustained in his new book on Methods and Aids in Geography, 
it seems to me admirably adapted to the needs of teachers and full of 
suggestions, plans and devices which an energetic and courageous teacher 
can use. No other will have any use for the work. I take pleasure 
in calling the attention of teachers to so wide-awake and helpful a 
manual.'^ 

The NEW ENOI.AND JOURNAIi OF EDUCATION says : 

" It is a book not for theorists, but for instructors, not for scholars in 
the classroom, but for teachers, and it brings to them the ripened fruit of 



aids which they can easily adopt without being obliged to adapt them 
specially. They have the merit of fitting like custom-made goods." 

9ol^ by all Booksellers and sent by mail on receipt of price hy 

LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers Boston 



QT0RIE8 /IMMICM v 
Oi±-oF.iiiiv HISTORY 

Four Books. Cloth, Illustrated. Price for each book, 50 cents. BoaitiSa 
30 cents net By mail, 35 cents 

imST SERIES 

STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By N. S. Dodgk. 

As a reading-book for the younger classes in public and fprivate schools (by 

many of which it has been adopted), it will be found of great value. 

" Nobody knows better than the author how to make a good story out 
of even the driest matters of fact. . . . Here are twenty-two of such 
stories ; and they are chosen with a degree of skill which of itself would 
indicate its author's fitness for the task, even if we had no other evidence 
of that fitness. There is no better, purer, more interesting, or more instruc- 
tive book for boys." — New York Hearth and Home. 

SECOND SERIES 

NOBLE DEEDS OF OUR FATHERS. As told by Soldiers 
of the Revolution gathered around the Old Bell of Independence. 
Revised and adapted from Henry C. Watson. 

" Every phase of the struggle is presented, and the moral and reli- 
l^ons character of our forefathers, even when engaged in deadly conflict, 
is depicted with great clearness. The young reader — indeed, older readers 
will like the stories — will be deeply interested in the story of Lafayette's 
return to this country, of reminiscences of Washington, of tne night before 
the battle of Brandywine, of the first prayer in Congress, of the patriotic 
women of that day, stories of adventure regarding Gen. Wayne, the traitor 
Arnold, the massacre of Wyoming, the capture of Gen. Frescott, and in 
other narratives equally interesting and important." — Norwich BuiieWn. 

THIRD SERIES 

THE BOSTON TEA PARTY, and other Stories of 
the Revolution. Relating many Daring Deeds of the Old 
Heroes. By Henry C. Watson. 

"The tales are full of interesting material, they are told in a very 
graphic manner, and give many incidents of personal daring and descrip- 
tions of famous men and places. General Putnam's escape, the fieht at 
Concord, the patriotism oi Mr. Borden, tho battle of Bunker Hill, the 
battle of Oriskany, the mutiny at Morristown, and the exploits of Peter 
Francisco are among the subjects. Books such as this have a practical 
value and an undeniable charm. History will never be dull so long as it 
b represented with so much brightness and color." — Philadelphia Record. 

8TORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Albert M. Blais- 
DBLL, A.M., author of "First Steps with American and British 
Authors," " Readings from the Waverley Novels," " Blaisdell's Physi- 
olo^es," etc. Illustrated. Library Edition, Cloth, $i.oo. School 
Zdition, Boards, 30 cents, net; by mail, 35 cent« ^- 

" An exceedingly interesting collect' _ _ * stories of thrilling events 
and adventures of the brav«» m*- ^_ -■«> ug hr during the Civil War. The 
author aims to preser' jf graphic interest and founded on feet; 
to preserve those wni^« by eye-witnesses or participants in the scenes 
described; and especially to stimulate a greater love and reverence for 
our beloved land and its institutions, in the character of the selectiooa 
presented. 

LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers Boston 
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THE SPECIAL KINESIOLOGY OF EDUCATIONAL GYM- 
NASTICS 

By Baron Nils Posse, M.G. Graduate Royal Gymnastic Central In- 
stitute, Stockholm, Sweden. Director Posse Gymnasium, Boston. 
With 267 illustrations and Analytical Chart, $3.00. 

The previous editions of Baron Posse's Swedish System of Educational 
Gymnastics having been exhausted. an4 a new edition demanded, the author 
has taken the opportunity to completely revise and enlarge it, making it the 
most complete and practical treatise on Educational Gymnastics in the Eng- 
lish latu^uage. Although the title is changed to " Special Kinesiology," the 
basis ofthe work is the Swedish system, which the author holds must be the 
foundation of all rational gymnastics, '" since, to-day, it is the only system 
whose details have been elucidated by and derived from Mechanics, Anat- 
omy, Physiology, and Psychology, and whose theories have survived the 
scrutiny of scientists all over the world." Manv tables of exercises have 
been added, together with an analytical chart of tne system, which will be of 
great value to all students and teachers. Siie of chart, 18 x aa inches. 

THE VOICE 

How to train it How to care for it By E. B. Warman A.M. With 
full-page illustrations by Marian Morgan Reynolds Quarto 
cloth $3.00 

** The book Is intended for ministers, lecturers, readers, actors, sineers, 
teachers, and public speakers, and the special conditions applicable to 
each class are pointed out in connection with the general subject. ^ The 
use and abuse of the vocal orjrans is considered, and their legitimate 
functions emphasized as illustrated by their anatomy, hygiene, and 
physiology. The breathing and vocal exercises for the culture and 
development ofthe human voice are made clear by diagrams as well as 
descriptions, and the fruits of the author's long experience as a teacher 
are embodied In this eminently practical treatise." — Critic, 

AN HOUR WITH DELSARTE 
A Study of Expression by Anna Morgan of the Chicago Conserva 
tory Illustrated by Rosa Mueller Sprague and Marian Rby. 
NOLDS with full. page figure illustrations 4to cloth $3.00 
" This beautiful quarto volume presents the ideas of Delsarte in words 
which all may understand. It Is explicit and comprehensible. No one 
can read this book or study its twenty-two graceful and graphic illustra- 
tions without perceiving the possibility of adding strength and expres. 
lion * '-'^"res and movements, as well as simplicity and ease. Mr. 
Turve through life with universal approval, simply by bis 

«dmira '^*'^ ^^.t*^' - Every young person may profitably take a 
lint from *. -snye.relia^... ^^ (,^k will be found invaluab'le as aa 
instructor." — Jfc/*. ' '^«% *?>7 '^'/^w. 

fi-.«i*.of fittii^o 1*- 

Spid by all booksellers, and sent w. * ^"^ vri-..^f*</, on receipt o/pr£r^, 
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